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l|^  HAVE  the  Honour  to  pre- 
|-*^  fent  the  Third  Volume  of  the 

f\R R to  the  Public, 

who  have  fo  kindly  noticed  the 

former  ones. What  remains 

of  the  materials  in  my  polTeffion,, 
will,  at  proper  intervals,  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Prefs. 

Upon  a  nearer  examination,  I 
found  the  Title,  with  which  I 
had  announced  the  Part  of  this 
Volume  that  relates  to  King  Log, 

to. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

to  be  improper :  Inftead,  there- 
fore, of  Obfervations  upon  his 
Reign,  Charader,  &c.  I  have 
called  it  an  Apology,  &c.  and 
I  fincerely  wifh  that  it  may  be 
thought  a  fufficient  one  in  the 
opinion  of  any  of  his  faithful 
Subjeds. 
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CHARACTERS,  Sec. 

D—  of  St. — . 

OF  the  various  ranks  of  life,  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  fo  pure  or  fo  natural  a  fource 
of  honour  as  the  Peerage  of  Great- 
Britain. — On  a  comparative  view  of 
the  mod  refpedable  ftations  in  other 
kingdoms  and  countries,  an  Englifh 
Peer  will  be  found  to  polTefsj  in 
a  mod  fuperior  degree,  the  means 
of  being  good  and  great.  —  The 
nature  of  the  Britilh  Government, 
Vol.  III.  B  which 
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which  necefiarily  requires  a  balancing 
power  between  the  monarchic  and 
democratical  parts  of  it,  renders 
thofe Who  are  conitituted  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium,  capable  of  in- 
dependence with  refped:  to  the  one,, 
without  the  liberty  of  controuling' 
the  privileges  of  the  other. — Thus, 
while  they  pofTefs  the  power-  ftf- 
checking  the  inroads  of  tyranny, 
they  cannot  be  tyrants  themfelves. 

An  Englifh  Peer,  adding  as  fuchj 
according  to  the  true  principles  of 
the  Englilh  Conftitution,-"an  equal 
foe  to  arbitrary  meafures  in  the 
Prince,  or  hafly  turbulence  in  the 
People;  and  continually  exerting 
himfelf  in  oppofing  the  hidden  de- 
f]gns  of  the  one,  or  the  open  vio- 
lence 
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knee  of  the  other, — may  be  confi- 
dered,  at  leaft  in  the  age  where- 
in we  live,  as  a  being  of  a  fuperior 
order. — It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that, 
to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  doing  his 
duty,  and  to  take  away  all  fear  in 
the  difcharge  of  ir, — that  he  may 
hold  the  balance  firm  while  he  has 
power  to  hold  ir,  his  privilege  knows 
no  end  but  that  of  life; — and  even 
this  unavoidabledetermination  brings 
its  confolation,  in  the  transferral 
of  his  honours  to  the  remains  of 
himfelf, — to  his  children  and  their 
pofterity. 

The  Houfe  of  Peers  alfo  receives 

no  inconfiderable  dignity  from  its 

judicial  capacity,  as  being  the  lad 

refort  to  which  individuals  can  ap- 

B  2  ply 
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ply  for  j Lidice  : — and  it  mufl:  greatly 
exalt  the  political  charadler  cf  a 
Peer  of  Great-Britain  in  the  opinion 
of  every  confiderate  perfon,  when 
he  refle(5ls  that  it  is  his  province  to 
alTift  in  pafTing  judgment  on  the  de- 
crees of  the  Judges  themfelves  -, — 
to  confirm  the  wifdom,  or  coned: 
the  errors,  of  every  other  Judicature, 

By  this  very  general  defcription  of 
an  Engliih  Peer,  it  muft  appear  evi- 
dent to  the  moil  momentary  reflec- 
tion, that  theRoad  of  Honour,  which 
proves  fo  difficult  to  others,  is  fmooth 
and  eafy  of  accefs  to  him.  His  birth 
places  him  above  moil  of  thofe  ob- 
llaclcs  which  impede  the  career  of 
other  men,  while  the  honours  which 
frequently  change,  as  it  were,  the 

nature 
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nature  of  fuch  as  are  fuddenly  raifed 
to  them,  are  but  the  natural  appen- 
dages of  his  Nation.  Though  his 
capacity  fliould  be  but  cf  a  mode- 
rate extent,  if  it  is  accompanied  with 
common  difcretion  and  virtue,  he 
will  command  fuperior  refped;-,  while 
eminent  abilities  place  him,  at  once, 
in  the  moft  important  pofts  of  Go- 
vernment.— The  higheft  ofBces  of 
the  State  will  even  follicit  his  ac- 
ceptance, if  he  has  talents  to  fill 
them. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  many  fu- 
per-eminent  advantages  which  every 
Peer  of  Great-Britain  polTefTcs  by 
the  Laws  and  Confiitution  of  it: — 
yet  there  are  not  a  few,  who,  for- 
getful or  ignorant  of  the  means  by 
which  true  dignity  of  chara6ler  is 
B  3  acquired. 
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acquired,  dlfgrace  their  rank  and 
themfelves  by  the  extremes  of  folly 
and  of  vice  ;  while  there  are  others 
of  them  who  fly  from  every  privi- 
lege and  duty  of  their  birth  and  fta- 
tion,  and,  not  content  with  deferving 
the  odium  of  their  country  by  a 
Ihameful  defertion  of  it,  hold  forth 
to  foreign  nations  an  unblufhing  pic- 
ture of  their  weaknefs  and  their  de-, 
pravity, 

I  really  confider  the  noble -, 

whofe  charadler  fuggefled  thefe  re- 
flediions,  with  a  degree  of  concern 
that  borders  upor*  abhorrence. — No 
man  has  been  of  lefs  ufe  to  himfelf, 
to  his  friends,  or  to  fociety,  and,  in 
the  annals  of  private  life,  a  greater 
difgrace  to  his  nation. — While  he 
refided  in  his  own  country,  he  was 

weak 
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weak  without  good-humour,  pro- 
fufe  without  generofity,  vicious  with- 
out jpirit,  and  of  the  higheil  rank  of 
nobility  without  refpefl ;  and  when 
he  quitted  it  to  take  up  his  refidence 
in  another,  his  weaknefs,  his  profu- 
fion,  and  his  vices,  increafed  to  a 
degree  of  enormity  almoft  without 
a  parallel :  they  levelled  him  with 
the  loweft,  and  reduced  him  to  a 
fituation  of  dilgrace  which  none  but 

the  iowefl  can  fuffer*. He  even 

B  4  dilho- 

*  The  particular  circumftances  of  this  No- 
bleman's conduct  and  extravagance  in  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Avtftrian  Low  Countries, would  be 
painful  to  enumerate. — One  ftriking  fpeci- 
men,  however,  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
the  reader. — It  muft  be  premifed  that  his 
Grace  had  a  rival  in  parade  and  fplendor  in 
the  perfon  of  Sir  Lambert  Blackvvell,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  abfurd, 
foolifn,  and  ideotic,  than  the  means  they  pur- 
fued  to  outfliine  each  other, — Among  other?, 

the 
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didionoured  the  houfe  from  whence 
he  fprungf. 

the  Duke,  being  to  dine  with  the  Knight, 
found  him  drefled  in  a  brocade  of  the  molt 
fuperb  fabric  of  the  Lyons  manufadlure : — 
on  the  return  of  the  vilit  feme  time  after- 
wards, his  Grace  had  taken  care  to  provide  a 
fuit  of  cloaths  of  the  fame  coflly  materials 
for  the  fervant  who  waited  behind  his  chair 
at  table. — A  continuance  of  fimilar  inftances 
of  extravagance  foon  produced  thofe  difgrace- 
ful  circum fiances  with  which  every  one  is  ac- 
quainted ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  net  fo  univer- 
fally  known,  that,  after  he  had  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  was  enabled,  by  the  melioration 
of  his  affairs,  to  return  and  live  with  comfort 
in  his  own  country,  he  fhould  again  quit  it 
to  refide  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  been 
fo  expofed  and  infulted,  and  where,  from  not 
having  adjuiled  every  demand  upon  him, 
he  was  liable  to  a  repetition  of  former  dif- 
grace. — The  only  reafon  that  has  been  afEgn- 
edfor  this  extraordinary  conduft,  is  found  in 
his  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  favourite  Valet- 

de-Chambre,  who  was  born  at  B ,  and 

is  refolved  to  pafs  the  refl  of  his  days  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity. 

f  This,  I  fupppofe,  mull  allude  to  his 

Grace's 
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The  Folly  of  the  age,  and  the 
Corruption  of  the  time35are  not  more 

evident 

Grace's  a  nee  ftor,  Mrs.  Ellen  Gvvyn;  a  very 
lingular  woman,  and  an  extraordinary  in- 
Itance  of  the  caprice  of  Fortune. — It  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  impertinent  or  uninterefling  to 
infert,  in  this  place,  fomething  of  what  I 
have  heard  and  read  of  her  life  and  cha- 
racler. 

The  origin  of  this  perfon  was,  without 
doubt,  of  the  loweft  rank,  and  her  employ- 
ment in  that  city  where  one  of  her  defcen- 
dants  enjoys  the  emoluments  of  the  Prelacy, 
of  the  moll  inferior  kind: — indeed,  it  is  there, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  tradition 
of  the  place  fuppofes  her  to  have  been  born. 
From  thence,  by  one  of  the  many  tranlitions 
which  tranfplant  individuals  of  the  labouring 
clafs  from  one  place  to  another,  fhe  became 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  fer- 
vant  to  a  Fruiterer,  who  Vv^as,  probably,  one 
of  thofe  who  attended  upon  the  Playhoufes, 
as  it  appears  tbat  in  this  character  {he  firft 
obtained  admiffion  into  the  Theatre  in  Dr ury- 
lane. 

What  favour  of  fortune  advanced  her  from 

this 
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evident  in  any  of  the  numberlefs 
circumftances   which   daily    betray 

them 

this  humble  fituatlon  to  the  Stage,  whether 
from  the  general  recommendation  her  natu- 
ral humour  and  vivacity  gave  her,  or  a  paf- 
lion  which  Mr.  Hart  the  player  had  for  her, 
is  difficult  to  afcertain.  We  find  her,  how- 
ever, a  {qw  years  afterwards,  a  great  favou- 
rite of  the  Public,  as  a  theatrical  character, 
and  that  flie  had  no  inconfiderable  reputation 
in  the  parts  o^  Almabide,  in  the  Conqueft  of 
Grenada, — Florimel^  in  the  Maiden  Queen, 
— Donna  Jaclntha^  in  the  Mock  Aftrcloger, 
'—Valeria^  in  the  Royal  Martyr,  &:c. 

Dryden  was  her  profefled  patron,  and,  as 
he  is  known  to  have  been  a  man  of  gallan- 
try, was  fuppofed  to  have  been  fuccefsful  in 
his  addrefles  to  her. — However  that  may- 
have  been,  it  is  a  certain  fa£l  that  he  gave 
her  the  mod:  fliowy  and  alluring  parts  in  his 
Comedies ;  and  wrote  feveral  Prologues  and 
Epilogues  exprefsly  for  her.  But  the  more 
immiediate  caufe  of  her  becoming  an  object  of 
the  Monarch's  favour  and  afre6lions  was  the 
following  v;himfical  circumflance,  which, 
while  it  marks  the  diffipation  of  Charles  the 

Second, 
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them  both,  than  the  great  dearth  of 
honourable  examples  of  dignity  and 

virtue 

Second,  gives  no  indifferent  picture  of  the 
flate  of  the  Stage,  and  the  tafte  of  the  au- 
dience of  that  day  : 

-At  the  Duke's  Houfe,  under  Killigrew's 
patent,  the  celebrated  Nokes  had  appeared  in 
an  hat  larger  than  Piflol's ;  which  pleafed  the 
audience  (o  much  as  to  help  off  a  bad  play 
merely  by  the  effeft  of  it.  —  Mr.  Dry- 
den,  u'hofe  neceffities  very  often  made  him 
iloop  to  the  whim  of  the  times,  caufed  a  hat 
to  be  made  of  the  circumference  of  a  large 
coach-wheel ;  and,  as  INIrs.  Gvvyn  was  low  in 
flature,  made  her  fpeak  an  Epilogue  under 
the  umbrella  of  this  hat,  w^ith  its  brim 
ftrerched  out  in  its  utmoft  horizontal  ex- 
tenfiOn. — No  fooner  did  (he  appear  in  this 
flrange  drefs,  than  the  Houfe  vvas  in  convul- 
fions.  Among  thereil,  the' King  gave  the 
fullefl  proof  of  his  approbation  of  her,  by 
going  behind  the  fcenes  immediately  after 
the  play,  and  taking  her  home  in  his  own 
coach  to  fupper  with  him. — After  this  eleva- 
tion (he  flill  continued  on  the  Stage  ;  but,  be- 
ing now  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  her 

original 
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virtue  in  the  Peers  of  this  country. 
In  this  mofl  rerpedable  body  of  men, 

conflitu- 

original  genius,  (he  never  afterwards  appear- 
ed in  Tragic  Charadlers.  In  general  Comedy 
fhe  certainly  did  not  rank  with  Betterton, 
Marfliall,  Lee,  Boutell,  &c.  &c.  but  for  the 
airy,  fantailic,  fprightly  exhibitions  of  the 
Comic  Mufe  her  genius  was  aptly  calculated; 
and,  according  to  the  tailc  of  thofe  times, 
flie  was  confidered  as  the  beft  Prologue  and 
Epilogue  Speaker  on  either  Theatre. 

She  mud  now,  however,  be  no  longer  confi- 
dered in  the  light  of  a  Player,  but  as  the  Mif- 
trefs  of  a  King; — and  here  (he  nobly  belied 
the  bafenefs  of  her  origin,  and  that  femina- 
ry  of  vice  in  which  (he  was  bred.  Mrs. 
Gwyn  met  and  bore  her  good  fortune  as  if 
fhe  had  been  bred  to  it ; — fhe  difcovered  nei- 
ther avarice,  pride,  or  oftentation;  (he  re- 
membered all  her  theatrical  friends,  and  did 
them  fervice  : — ihe  generoufly  paid  off  her 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Dryden,  and  was 
the  patronefs  of  thofe  eminent  writers  Ot- 
vvay  and  Lee. 

When  (he  became  more  immediately  con- 

neded 
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conftitutionally  confidered,  what 
number   is   to   be   found  of   thofc 

who 

nested  with  the  King,  that  gny  Monarch  was 
already  furrounded  with  miflrelles  : — ihe  Du- 
chefles  of  Portrmouth  and  Plymouth,  with 
IN'iifs  Davis,  and  others,  were  conridered.  to 
be  in  that  capacity  ;  but  thefe  were  knowa 
to  be  unreflrained  in  their  condu6l.  Mrs, 
Gwyn  preferved  her  character  of  fidehty  to 
the  laft  ;  and  being  once  foUicited  by  a  Sir 
John  Germain,  to  whom  flie  had  lofi:  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  at  play,  to  exchange 
the  debt  for  other  favours,  fi^-e  no  lefs  ho- 
neflly  than  wittily  replied, — **  No,  Sir  John, 
I  am  too  good  a  fportfwoman  to  lay  the  dog 
where  the  deer  fliould  lie." 

She  was  not  only  the  favourite  of  the  Mo- 
narch, but  the  favourite  of  the  People  ;  and 
though  that  age  abounded  with  fatires  and 
lampoons  againft  all  the  reil  of  the  King's 
miftreffes,  as  the  caules  of  political  difaf- 
ters,  Mrs.  Gwyn,  except  in  the  infiance  of 
a  .few  lines  written  by  Lord  Rochefler, 
not  only  efcaped,  but  met  with  their  ap- 
probation,   as    fne    never   troubled   herfelf 

with 
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who  are  honeft,  virtuous,  able,  and 
independent  J  —  who    are    not    the 

creatures 

with  politics,  but  was  contented  with  private 
pleafures  and  amurements.  Slie  was  no  lefs 
munificent  in  her  charities,  fociable  with  her 
friends,  and,  what  was  very  lingular,  piqued 
herfelf  on  a  regard  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, contrary  to  the  genius  and  difporuion 
of  the  Court. 

As  a  proof  how  much  llie  was  in  the  fa- 
vour of  the  People,  an  eminent  Goldfmith, 
who  died  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the 
feventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  has  often  been 
heard  to  relate,  that,  when  he  was  an  ap- 
prentice, his  Mailer  made  a  moft  expenfive 
fervice  of  plate,  as  a  prefent  from  the  King 

to  the  Duchefs  of  P ,  and  that  great 

numbers  of  people  ufed  to  croud  the  Ihop  to 
gratify  their  curiolity,  and  throw  out  curfes 
againft  the  Duchefs,  but  that  all  were  unani- 
mous in  wifning  the  prefent  had  been  for 
Mrs.  Gwyn. 

In  her  perfon,  according  to  her  picture 
by  Lely,  fhe  was  low  in  flature,  red-haired, 
and  had  what  the  French  call  ihQEmhonpoinf, 
*— There  is  a  bull  now  to  be  feen  of  her  at 

Bagnigge- 
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creatures  of  the  Court,  or  the  Par- 
tizans  of  a  Fadion  ? — Their  names, 

I  fear, 

Bagnlgge.Wells, formerly  her  country-Iioufe, 
which,  though  badly  executed,  confirms  the 
likenefs  of  Lely's  pencil.  She  had  remark- 
able, lively  eye?,  but  fo  fmall  that  they  be- 
came almoft  invifible  when  Ihe  laughed.  Ker 
foot,  alfo,  was  of  the  moft  diminutive  fize, 
and  ufed  to  be  the  fubjefl  of  much  mirth  to 
her  m-erry  Paramour. 

As  to  her  Underflanding,  the  whole  of  her 
condu6l,  but  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  evidently  proves  it. — She  was  hu- 
morous, witty,  and  polleffed  the  talents  fo 
necelfary  to  enliven  converfation  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  ;  and  generally  kept  her  place  at 
table  with  the  King,  the  Lords  Rochefler, 
Shaftefbury,  &c.  till  they  left  the  bounds  of 
decency; — when  (he  never  failed  to  retire. 

She  lived  long  enough  to  fee,  and,  without 
doubt,  to  lament,  the  decline  of  that  Family 
which  had  raifed  her  to  rank  and  fortune; 
having  the  good  fenfe  to  avoid  intermeddling 

with  the  politics  of  the  times. After  the 

Jiing's  death,  flie  purchafed  a  houfe  in  Pall^ 

Mall, 
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I  fear,  might  be  repeated  in  a  few 
moments. — The  fleady,  conftitutio- 

nal 

Mall,  where  file  lived  many  years  with  a  mod: 
unblemilhed  reputation. — Here  fiie  died  in 
the  year  1691,  and  was  buried  with  great 
funeral  folemnity  in  the  Parifh-church  of  Sr, 
INIartin's  in  the  Fields ;  to  the  ringers  of 
which,  among  many  valuable  donations  to 
others,  ilie  left  a  fura  of  money,  to  fupply 
them  with  a  weekly  entertainment,  which 
they  enjoy  to  this  day. Dr.  Tennifon,  af- 
terwards Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  preached 
her  Funeral-Sermon,  or,  according  to  the  ma- 
lice and  prejudices  of  fome  envious  and  ill- 
natured  perfcns,  a  fulfome  Panegyric  upon 
her  and  her  profeffion ;  nay,  this  circum- 
flance  was  urged  as  an  objedion  to  Dr.  Ten- 
nifon's  promotion ;  but  Q^  Mary  defended 
his  condu6t  and  merit  by  replying, — "  that 
it  was  a  fign  this  unfortunate  woman  died  a 
penitent;  for,  had  fhe  not  made  a  truly  pious 
and  chriilian  end,  the  Dodor  could  never 
have  been  induced  to  fpeak  fo  well  of  her." 
In  fhort,  this  celebrated  a61rers,  and  no 
lefs  celebrated  woman,  had  the  peculiar  me- 
rit 
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nal  Chara6ler  feems  to  be  almoft 
a  flranger  amongft  us  ;  while  the 
number  of  thofe  whom  vice,  follv, 
and  excefs,  have  made  fervile  in 
their  profefTions,  or  daring  in  their 
n-icnaces,  is  fufficient  to  make  a  Pa- 
triot tremble,  and  to  convince  him 
that,  in  thefe  days, 

^'  When  Vice  prevails,  and  impious  men 

bear  fway. 
The  Poft  of  Honour  is  a  private  Station." 

The  peculiar  and  difficult  circum- 
llances  of  the  Times  have  given  fuch 
a  turn  to  the  temper  of  the  People, 

rit  of  turning  the  original  flream  of  her  for- 
tune from  poverty  and  vice  to  rank  and  cha- 
ra6ler ;  a  merit  which,  as  few,  very  few,  are 
capable  of  praftifing,  fo  it  is  but  juftice  to 
thofe  few  to  have  that  merit  recorded. — 
I  wifh  the  defcendants  of  this  perfon  were 
entitled  to  the  fame  tribute  of  applaufe  and 
approbation. 

Vol.  III.  C  and 
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and  the  neceflities  of  Government, 

as  to  require  a  fubfervient  P 1 : 

yet  a  good  Prince  will  figh  over 
the  nectfTuy  ;  and,  in  employing  the 
rr.eans  v/hich  it  fuggefls,  will  feel  a 
reluctance  equal  to  that  with  which 
be  figns  the  warrant  that  transfers 
the  criminal  from  the  gaoler  to  the 

hangman. If  fociety  becomes 

corrupt, — if  honour  and  integrity 
are  driven  into  exile,  the  remedies 
of  better  and  more  healthy  times 
mud  be  changed. — Poifon  muft  be 
ufed  to  expel  Poifon,  and  the  up- 
right Magiftrate  v/ill  be  obliged  to 
employ  means  vvhlch  Virtue  abhors, 
to  lead  and  direfl  men  whom  Virtue 
difowns  *. 

E— 

*  Neceflity  is  a  plea  to  which  indolent  men, 
who  want  adlivity,  or  wicked  men,  who  are 

wiihout 
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E-  of  E . 

THE  extreme  profligacy  of  the 
age,  which  deflrcys  all  fen-  ^ 
fibility  to  domeftic  happinefs,  mud 
be  the  caufe  why  fuch  an  univerfal 
averfion  is  fliewn,  by  our  young  men 
of  rank  and  fortune,  to  the  married 
life. — It  mud  be  allowed,  indeed, 
that  the  fatal  change  in  our  man- 
ners, which  good  men  To  much  la^. 

without  integrity,  have  continual  recourfe, 
- — The  wifeft  and  moll  virtuous  Government 
may  be  obliged,  in  Tome  degree,  and  upon 
fome  occafions,  to  indulge  the  vices  of  the 
times  ; — but,  while  it  indulges,  will  endea- 
vour to  corre6l  them.-  That  Prince  is  an 
objed  of  real  pity,  to  fay  no  more,  who  can 
iind  no  better  juftification  for  the  meafures 
.of  his  adminiilration  than  the  maxims  of  a 

Thief-catcher,  or  the  policy  of  a  trading  Juf- 

tice. 

C  2  ment, 
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ment,  is  as  vifible  in  the  condu(5l  of 
females  as  of  the  other  fex. — The 
imprudence  and  folly  of  Women  in 
the  firfl  ranks  of  life,  the  number- 
lefs  divorces  and  feparations  which 
daily  occur,  and  the  many  examples 
of  ruin  brought  on  by  female  extra- 
vagance, frighten  the  prudent  man 
from    entering    into    engagements 
which  Death  alone  can  difibive,  or 
that  exertion  of  the  laws  which  at 
once  brings  ridicule,  difgrace,   and 
mifery  on  the  parties. 

Wife  and  fond  parents,  who  edu- 
cate their  daughters  in  thole  princi- 
ples of  virtue  and  religion  which 
will  qualify  them,  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  married  life  with  refped:,  ho- 
nour, and  comfort,  are  almoft  afraid 

to 
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to  truft  them  in  the  World,  lefl:  they 
fhould  be  contaminated  by  it ;  and 
without  fome  idea  of  its  fedudtions, 
the  danger,  perhaps,  is  ftill  greater^ 
when    a   confident    and    enraptured 
Hufbandintroduces  his  inexperienced 
Bride  into  the  hurries  of  it. — The 
Betrayer  is  ever  at  hand  •,    and  the 
unhappy,    innocent  vidlim  may  be 
fuddenly  beguiled  into  folly,  perhaps 
into  guilt,  of  which  ihe  knows  not 
the  name. — From  thence  (fuch,  alas ! 
is  the  female  lot)  there  is  no  retreat ; 
and  the  pains  of  reflediion  can  only 
find  a  temporary  relief  by  plunging 
deeper  into  the  ftream  which  bears 
her  away  to  contempt  and  mifery.— - 
Indeed,  after  the  utmoft  care, — the 
tranfition  from   the  authority  of  a 
Parent,  however  tender,  to  the  in- 
C  3  dulgence 
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dukence  of  a  Hufband,  however  vi- 
giiant,  is,  in  fuch  times  as  thcfe, 
and  particularly  in  high  life,  preg- 
nant with  danger,  and  fliould  be  re- 
garded  with  apprehenfion. 

This  Nobleman  is  young,  rich,  of 
high  rank,  and  amiable  manners-;— 
clrcuQiilances  which  enable  him  al- 
moil  to  comiTiand  a  confent  to  pro- 
pofals  of  marriage  from  him,  when- 
ever he  fhould  think  proper  to  offer 
them  :  neverthelefs,  he  does  not  dif- 
cover  the  leall  difpofition  to  facrifice 
to  Hymen,  bur,  on  the  contrary, 
and  without  any  marked  debauchery 
of  charader,  prefers  the  commerce 
of  women  whofe  favours  he  can  pur- 
chafe, — or  whofe  libertine  tempers 
may  admit  him  to  a  fhare  of  their 
profligate  hours. 


(  ^3  ) 
It  has  been  farcaftically  propofed 
by  fome,  and  very  gravely  by  others, 
to  lay  a  tax  upon  unmarried  men 
after  a  certain  age  :  on  my  confci- 
ence,  I  think,  that,  at  this  day,  fuch 
a  meafure  would  be  founded  in  ma- 
nifefl  injuftice. 


D—  of  D . 


IT  is  related  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  that  he  refufed  to  contend 
in  the  public  games,  unlefs  Kings 
were  to  be  his  competitors. — This 
conduct  of  the  Macedonian  Prince 
affords  a  fair  example  of  that  decent 
and  rational  felf-refped:  which  every 
■man,  and,  in  particular,  the  man  of 
C  4  high 
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high  ftation,  owes  to  hirnfelf. — The 
regard  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  fub- 
ordinate  ranks  of  life,  can  only  be 
preferved  by  an  even  and  regular 
condud.— -That  pride  which  difdains 
all  communication,  and  that  mean- 
nefs  of  fpirit  which  oppofes  itfelf  to 
none,  are  equally  the  objects  of  con- 
tempt and  difregard. — There  is  an 
affability  of  behaviour  which  gives 
luftre  to  the  mod  exalted  charader, 
difrufes  itfelf  to  all  within  its  influ- 
ence, and  never  degrades  the  fource 
from  whence  it  flows. 

When  a  perfon  of  difl:inguifhed 
rank  or  iicuation  forms  intimate  con- 
nexions with  men  whofe  employ- 
ments and  profefllons  are  of  the  low- 
eft  clafs,  it  is  natural  to  fafped  the 

weaknefs 
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wcaknefs  or  wickednefs  of  that  man*s 
charadler — Nothing  can  difplay  his 
weaknefs  in  a  flronger  light  than  his 
defcending  to  fuch  communications 
from  natural  difpofition  ;  nor  can 
any  thing  more  fully  illuftrate  the 
mattery  of  fome  groveling  paflion,^ 
if,  with  talents  equal  to  the  higheft, 
he  confines  the  participation  of  his 
fatisfaclions  to  the  loweft. 

It  is  not  beneath  perfons  of  the 
higheft  nations  to  enter  the  low- 
roofed  Cottage,  if  blufhing  Meric 
and  bafhful  Virtue  take  their  dwel- 
ling there. — It  will  never  tarnifti  the 
luftre  of  the  great  and  noble  to  find 
out  the  wretched,  the  infirm,  and 
the  aged,  in  the  moft  dreary  cell 
where  Mifery  has  laid  them :— nay, 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  it  exalts  their  cha- 
radter,  and  gives  new  brilliance  to 
their  honours,  to  be  employed  in 
fiich  exertions  of  benevolence. — 
Such  a  communication  with  the 
poor  and  the  miferable  elevates  them, 
not  only  in  the  eye  of  good  Men, 
but  in  that  of  Heaven  ;  while  the 
grateful  applaufes  of  the  virtuous 
which  they  have  cherilhed,  or  the 
wretched  they  may  have  relieved, 
will  give  a  fplendor  to  their  names, 
when  their  worldly  titles  will  not 
avail  them,  and  their  mortal  pomp 
is  mingled  with  the  dull. 

Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility,  ajid 
will  confer  honours  which  Imperial 
Power  cannot  beilovv. — Neverthe- 
Jtfs,  Virtue  approves  the  necefTary 

diHindiions  ^ 
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diftindllons  and  ranks  in  Society,  and 
draws  a  line  round  the  man  of  high^ 
and  indeed  of  every  ftation,  whicli 
he  cannot  pafs  over,  without  violat- 
ing the  rules  which  it  has  prefcribed 
him* 

It  has  been  the  object  of  evcrj 
wife  Government  to  imprefs  the  lower 
ranks  with  a  due  refpefl  to  the  higher 
orders  of  Society  ^  and,  wifely  calling 
in  the  natural  weaknefles  of  mankind 
to  aid  them  in  this  necefTary  and  ef- 
fential  bufinefs,  the  Legiflature  has 
furrounded  the  fupenor  ilations  with 
thofe  public  enfigns  of  honour  which 
naturally  beget  reverence  in  thofe 
whofe  education  does  not  give  them 
knowledge,  or  whofe  employments 
do  not  afFjrd  them  leifure,  to  enquire 

into 
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into  their  reality. — To  this  political 
principle  the  Monarch  owes  his  re- 
galia, the  Prelate  his  lawn,  the  Judge 
his  ermine,  and  all  the  public  Offices 
of  the  State  the  badges  of  them. — 
Whoever,  therefore,  by  a  debafing 
conduct,  ferves  to  lefTen  this  refpect, 
fo  neceflary  to  the  welfare  of  Society, 
weakens  thofe  bonds  by  which  it  is 
held  together,  and  degrades  that  au- 
thority which  is  fo  eflential  to  good 
order  and  public  decorum.  , 

A  Peer  of  the  realm  who  conde- 
fcends  to  engage  in  thofe  paftimes 
which  mud  bring  the  lower  clafs  of 
people  even  upon  an  occafional  level 
with  him,  greatly  diflionours  his 
charadler. — In  all  the  pride  of  drefs, 
and  with  all  the  accompaniments  to 

his 
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his  rank,  the  idea  of  his  ordinary 
amufements  will  not  fail  to  attend 
him. — The  Cricketer  will  be  feen 
beneath  the  Robe  of  Dignity,  and 
the  Member  of  the  H amble  don-Club* 
will  be  infeparable  from  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  great  Hereditary  Council 

of  the  Nation -f. 

E— 

*  A  Cricket- Society,  to  which  this  noble  — 
and  many  perfons  of  the  mofl  vulgar  occu- 
pations, belong, 

f  I  am  rather  furprized  at  the  foregoing 
obfervations; — not  from  thejuiinefs  of  them, 
but  from  the  want  of  memory  in  the  Per- 
fonage  who  is  fiippofed  to  have  made  them  ; 
as  they  are  equally  applicable  to  the  charader 
of  the  late  Prince  of  Wales, — It  is  well  re- 
membered his  Highnefs  was  fo  attached  to 
the  game  of  cricket,  as  to  be  engaged  in 
matches  even  during  the  time  and  uproar  of 
the  rebellion  in  1745:  and  he  is  alfo  well 
kaown  to  have  provided  for  a  clergyman 
^lom  the  mere  Ikill  which  he  poffeffed  in 

the 
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E —  of  N ; 

THIS  Lord  Is  another  example 
of  the  many  who  have  de- 
fer ted  from  their  duty  as  Hereditary 
Members  of  the  Conftitution,  and 
turned  their  backs  on  all  thofe  pri- 
vileges which  are  annexed  to  their 
high  rank  in  the  State*, 

the  fcience  of  Bat  andBall, — Indeed,  his  own 
Royal  life  was  Ihortened  by  an  accident 
which  happened  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
diverfion  of  it. 

*  Except  one,— which  many  of  them 
think,  and  1  believe  find,  the  beft;— the 
certainty  of  receiving  a  fupport  from  the 
Crown,  when  they  have  nothing  of  their 
own  left  to  fupport  them. 

When  Houfe  and  Land  is  gone  and  fpent, 
A  Ven/im  is  moft  excellent. 

The 
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The  Soldier  who  flies  in  the  day 
of  battle  is  marked  with  dilhonour 
through  every  period  of  his  life— 
nulla  virtute  redemptus : — no  fubfe- 
quent  virtues,  however  great,  can 
reftore  him  to  the  good  opinion  of 
mankind  : — while  the  almoft  total 
negled:  of  civil  duty  fcarce  bears 
the  title  of  an  offence ; — it  pafTes  on 
without  particular  notice,  and,  in 
feafons  of  commotion  and  diflur- 
bance,  is  not  feldom  confidered  as 
an  indication  of  Prudence  and  the 
refuk  of  Wifdom. 

The  Honour  of  every  man  arifes 
from  the  difcharge  of  his  Duty  in 
the  profeffion  which  he  follows,  and 
in  the  rank  wherein  he  is  placed. — 
The  reputation  of  the  Tradefman 

pro- 
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proceeds  from  induftry  and  honeft 
dealings ;— of  the  Soldier,  from  his 
courage  and  difcipline; — of  the  Rich 
Man,  from  the  ufeful  application  of 
his  fortune  *, — of  the  Senator,  from 
his  difintereited  vigilance  -, — of  the 
Statefman,  from  his  wifdom  and  in- 
tegrity.— It  is  but  juft,  therefore, 
that,  if  either  of  thefe  Charaders 
fhould  fail  in  their  duty,  they  (hould 
be  alike  the  objeds  of  contempt 
and  punifhment. —  The  fame  dif- 
grace  which  attends  the  fraudulent 
Tradefman,  or  the  timid  Soldier, 
fhould,  according  to  every  idea  of 
juftice,  purfue  the  Prodigal  who  la- 
vifhes  his  fortune  in  vice, — the  Se- 
nator who  fells  or  negkdts  the  inte- 
refts  of  his  country,— and  the  Statef- 
man  who  betrays  it. 

The 
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The  title  of  a  Citizen  is  but  an 
■empty  found,  if  the  perfon  who  en- 
joys it  does  not,  in  fome  degree  at 
leafl,  fulfil  Its  duties  :— and  he  who 
capricioufly  leaves  his  country,  or, 
by  his  vices  or  extravagance,  is 
obliged  to  leave  it,  deferves  to  lofe 
its  privilege?,  and  Ihould  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  alien  from  it  for  ever*. 

D— 

*  Notwlthftandlng  the  violence  of  this 
idea,  it  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  reafon 
and  jullice  j  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be 

founded  on  them  both. If,  from  the 

wickednefs  and  ignorance  of  thofe  who  go- 
vern, the  means  of  living  are  fo  enhanced 
that  men  of  moderate  fortunes  find  them- 
felves  deprived  of  the  ufual  comforts  of  life, 
they  are  deferving  of  no  higher  blame  for 
feeking  a  country  where  they  may  flill  enjoy 
them,  than  the  iick  man  who  flies  from  the 
rigors  of  a  Northa-n  habitation  to  Southern 

Vol.  IIL  D  breezes 


I 
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D—  of  M • 

N  the  education   of  youth,    the 
Character  ought  to  be  an  higher 
objed:    of    confideration    than    the 

Knowledge 

breezes  and  a  better  clime:— -bttt  'he  who  by- 
vicious  exceiTes  reildefs"  ^  ft^ym'his  own 
country  impradicable,  (hould  nof  be  fufFered 
to  pafs  filently  from  it,  but  be  publicly  ba- 
nifhed  as  a  bad  citizen,  nor  be  eafily  reftored 

to  the  privilege  of  a  return; while  "the 

man  who  exhaufts  his  fortune,  defpoils  his 
patrimony,  and  renders  himfelf  a  beggar,  in 
violating  the  moft  facred  rights  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  deferves  to  be  exiled  for  ever  from 
that  Country  which  he  has  betrayed, — de- 
graded from  the  rank  which  he  has  difho- 
Boured,  and  deprived  of  the  imrnunities 
which  he  has  fo  daringly  forfeited." 

The  Eleftion  at  N n  iiPthe,  year 

1768  affords  the  moft  bold,  profligate,  and 
united  fcene  of  bribery  and  corruption  that 
was  ever  exhibited  in  thefe  Kingdoms.' 

The 
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Knowledge  of  the  Preceptor. — It  is 
an  eafy  matter  to  procure  men  who 

:i.332455  ^--^ 

The  three  noble  Lords  who  were  the  firft 
movers  of  it,  and  exerted  their  refpedive 
interefts  on  the  occafion,  defervedly  received 
very  fevere  fliocks  in  their  private  fortunes 

from  the  conteft. — The  late  E— of  H 

died  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds 

in  debt ;— the  prefentE— S was  obliged 

on  that  account  to  mortgage  his  fuperb  town- 
houfe  to  his  fon's  truftees  for  a  very  large 
fum,  which  was^  in  faft,  making  the  Ton  pay 
for  the  father's    folly;— while  the  E—  of 

N — ^ ,  the  fubjea  of  the  preceding  fpe- 

culation,  was  fo  totally  undone,  as  not  to  have 
a  tree  left  Handing  upon  his  great  eflate, 
though  his  feat  was  furrounded  with  a  chace 
fourteen  miles  in  circumference;  and  he  has 
fnice  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Geneva, 
with  no  other  fupport  than  a  penfion  from 

J^e  • • — ,  as  a  reward  for  having  allilled 

in  the  great  and  favourite  defign  of  corrupt- 
ing the  people. 

The  man  who  thus  daringly  invades  the 

'iirll  principles  of  the  Conltitution  of  his 

D  z  Country, 
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are  well  verfed  in  human  learning, 
and  can  convey  their  inftrudlions 
with  ability  and  judgment :  but  the 
taf!<  is  of  a  more  difficult  nature,  to 
difcover  fuch  as  have  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  the 
human  heart,  with  a  proportionate 
degree  of  integrity,  to  fuperintend, 
as  it  were,  the  lefTons  of  the  fchool- 
mafter,  and  to  inftrud  the  pupil  in 
the  application  of  them  to  the  pur- 
pofes  and  honour  of  his  future  life. 

For  this  great  end,  men  advanced 
in  years  have  been  confidered  as  the 

Country,  deferves  no  pity,  whatever  may  be 
his  fufferings.  The  General  Officer,  who  was 
fo  unfortunate  at  Saratoga,  would  have  had 

no  fmali  claim  to  my  commiferation, if  I 

could  forget  the  villainy  of  the  Frejlon  Elec- 
tion. 

mofl 
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moft  proper,  not  only  from  that  ex- 
perience which  they  mud  have  reap- 
ed in  the  progrefs  of  life,  but  alfo 
from  the  extindion  of  violent  and 
impetuous  paffions,  which  no  longer 
perplex  their  judgment,  but  leave  it, 
at  large,  to  chaften  the  warmth  and 
corred:  the  errors  of  puerile  minds. 

The  formal  Coldnefs  of  chara<5ler 
which  marks  this  Nobleman,  ren- 
ders him  uncommonly  well  quali- 
fied for  the  very  important  flation 
he  holds  about  the  perfon  of  a  youth, 
whofe  warm,  animated  temper  can- 
not be  too  much  reflrained  by  pre- 
cept, example,  and  authority. 


D  a  E— 
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E of  A : 

THERE  are  many  examples  of 
individuals,  who,  by  the  force 
of  Genius,  or  the  analogy  of  their 
Pnrfuits,  have  made  a  eonfiderable 
figure  in  different  Profeffions,  and 
great  advancements  in  different  Sci- 
ences : — but  the  ftudies  of  Newmar- 
ket could  never,  I  Ihould  imagine, 
be  confidered  as  proper  preparatives, 
even  in  the  moft  verfatile  genius, 
for  an  application  to  politics  and 
the  affairs  of  the  State  *. — The  pe- 
culiar 

*  If  Hone%  is  the  beft  Policy,  I  fiiould  be 
of  the  fame  opinion  : — tho',  in  this  Noble- 
man, there  is  a  Tcry  lingular  example  of 
lirmnefs  and  probity,  even  in  dealings  vvhere- 
la  it  is  thought  juflifiabl^,  in  many  refpeds, 

to 
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cullar  kind  of  laws  which  govern 
the  proceedings  of  the  Horfe-match, 
and  the  exclufive  kind  of  morality 
which  regulates  their  a6lions  who 
deeply  engage  in  it,  render  a  Man, 
in  my  idea,  totally  unfit  for  every 
important  enquiry,  and  equally  in- 
capable of  fuccefs  in  any  honoura- 
ble employment  f. 

The  article  of  conted,  carried  on 
upon  honeft  and  merely  emulative 
principles,  may  juflify  moderate  trials 

to  be  a  rafcal. A is  confidered 

by  the  Turf  as  a  'very  honeft  fello^jj  ;  and,  if  a 
man  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  principle  of 
integrity  there,  I  (hould  have  no  doubt  of  his 
being  under  the  fame  influence  in  every  other 
fituation  of  life. 

t  Except  that  of  governing  a  Kingdom, 
—Vide  the  Morality  of  the  prefent  Miniftry, 

D  4  of 
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of  ikill,  a6livity,  &c.  between  meni 
or  the  animals  which  they  breed  : 
indeed,  the  royal  premiums  which 
are  annually  diflributed,  were  origi- 
nally held  forth  for  a  very  ufeful 
and  political  purpofe  j  : — but  an 
open  profefTed  emulation  in  deceit, 
hypocrify,  and  tricking,  is  di%race- 
ful  beyond  expreflion,  and  will  throw 
a  juflifiable  fufpicion  upon  every  adt 
of  that  man's  life,  how  plaufible  fo- 
ever  it  may  be,  who  has  once  been 
engaged  in  it. 

This  Nobleman  is  a  mofl  violent 

and  (tubborn  foe  to  Adminiftration. 
He  may  be  fo,  and,  neverthelefs,  be 

X  The  King's  Plates  were  originally  efta- 
blilhed  to  encourage  and  promote  an  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  of  horfes. 

an 
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an  honeft  man : — but,  for  my  own 
parr,  I  fhall  never  be  brought  ta 
have  any  dependance  upon  the 
ftrength  of  his  judgment,  which 
mud  be  fo  continually  invaded  by 
the  perplexing  bufinefs  of  Newmar- 
ket ;  nor  any  high  opinion  of  the 
dignity  of  his  charafler,  v/ho  mufl 
necelTarily  be  connected  with  the 
lovveft  clafs  of  people,  and  whofe 
fuccefs  in  the  principal  objed  of  his 
life,  depends  upon  the  attachment  of 
the  Groom,  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
Jockey  §. 

L— 

§  Thefe  remarl(s  are  very  juft  and  natural 
ones  in  themfelves :  but  I  cannot  help  ob- 
ferving-that  they  are  equally  applicable  to 
fome  of  the  chief  engines  of  Government, 
as  well  as  to  this  fpirited  Partizan  of  Oppo- 
fition.  Reverfe  the  fcene  ;  change  Nevvmar- 
liet  fur  the  brothel,  the  tavern,  or  the  gam- 
ing 
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L—  A — : 

IN  an  age  of  ignorance  and  grofs 
fuperftition,  this  Nobleman  would 
have  been  luppofed,  and  not  without 
reafon,  to  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  magical  enchantments,  or 
diabolic  power. — To  be  feduced  from 

ing-houfe,  and  fome  of  the  principal  figures 
in  the  puppet-(how  of  the  State  would  find 
themfelves  involved  in  the  circle  of  the  fore- 
going obfcrvations. — Befides,  the  memory  of 
the  Perfonage,  who  is  to  be  fuppofed  to  have 
made  them,  feems  to  have  failed;  or  he  muft 
have  recollefted,  that,  a  few  years  ago,  a  fa- 
voured MiniHer  of  State,  who  exerted  as 
much  official  authority  as  this  age  has  been 
a  witnefs  to,  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to 
the  bufinefs  of  a  Newmarket  meeting;  and 
is  known,  more  than  once,  to  have  left  the 
engagements  of  his  high  political  Station,  to 
relax  amid  the  pleafures  of  the  Turf. 

virtue 
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Virtue  toVice,when  the  latter  aflumeg- 
the  charms  and  appearance  of  the  for- 
mer, confidering  human  weaknefs,  is 
not  matter  for  furprize:  but  to  leave 
Beauty  for  naked  Deformity,  is  not 
feconcileable  to  the  nature  of  thinsrs 
in  an  enlightened  age;  and  it  is 
therefore  very  natural,  that,  in  an  un« 
enlightened  one,  it  fhould  be  applied 
to  fomething  fuperior  to  human  agen- 
cy, and,  being  in  itfelf  bad,  that 
fuch  agents  fhould  be  thought  to 
proceed  from  the  Father  of  EviU 

The  time  of  charms  and  incanta- 
tion is  at  an  end  \ — the  midnight  or- 
gies of  Witchcraft,  and  the  fantaftic 
exertions  of  Sorcery,  are  believed  n<> 
more ;  but  the  influence  of  Evil  is 
ilill  the  fame,  and  mankind,  pof- 

feffed^ 
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feffed,   at  length,   of   a   more   en- 
lightened reafon,  look  for  the  caufe 
of  human  caprice  and  depravity  in 
the  weaknefs  of  human  nature. 

This  Nobleman  long  preferved  a 
reputation  for  matrimonial  virtue, 
which  made  him  an  objecl  of  uni* 
verfal  refped,  and  occafioned  his  be- 
ing held  forth,  as  a  fubje(5l  for  imi- 
tation, to  all  the  young  perfons  of 
quality  and  fortune  who  entered  in- 
to Hymeneal  engagements : — when, 
on  a  fudden,  without  any  caufe  given 
by  the  amiable  Lady  his  wife,  and 
after  many  years  of  mutual  affedion, 
he  broke  through  every  law  of  mar- 
riage, violated  every  rule  of  decen- 
cy and  good-manners,  and  was  guil- 
ty  even   of   perfonal    brutality    to 

Lady     " 
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Lady  A — ' ,  for  an  objedt, 

who  did  not  poflefs  any  one  quality, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  which  could 
give  him  the  (hadow  of  an  excufe, 
or  the  lead  grounds  for  an  apology 
in  the  opinions  even  of  the  diflblute 
and  abandoned. 

Beauty  is  a  Syren  which  can  fome- 
times  almoft  enchant  Conftancy  itfelf 
from  the  objed  of  its  affedlion.— 
Great  mental  accompliihments,  when 
employed  with  art,  have  fometimes 
turned  the  upright  from  the  path  of 
duty  5  and  weak  minds,  that  cannot 
judge  of  true  greatnefs,  are  frequent- 
ly awed,  by  a  foolilh  refped:  for  fu- 
periorftation,  into  bafe  compliances. 
— But  this  Nobleman  is  a  fingular 
example  of  the  pov/er  of  uglinefs, 

igno- 
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Ignorance,  low-life,  and  bafe  ex- 
tra6lion, — the  continued  powers  of 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  woman  who 
had  been  a  Kitchen-fervant  in  his 
family,  have  continued  for  many 
years,  and  ftill  continue  to  govern 
^nd  difo-race  him  *• 


*  There  is  fomething  unaccountably  cruel 
m  the  condud  of  this  Lord  to  his  late  moft 
amiable  Lady. — He  feems  to  have  refined 
upon  inconftancy,  and  to  have  thought  that 
fimple  infidelity  to  his  marriage-bed  was  not 
fufiicient,  but  that  it  required  the  heighten- 
ing of  the  moft  brutal  behaviour  to  make  it 
fink  fufficiently  deep  into  the  virtuous  heart 

of  her  who  fuffered  by  it. When  Lady 

A — - —  was  fully  convinced  of  the  en- 
tire transfer  of  her  hufband's  afFedion  from 
herfelf  to  the  loweft  fervant  in  her  family, 
ihe  neither  troubled  him  with  complaint  or 
reproach,  and  only  entreated  him  not  to  in- 
fult  her  with  his  amours  under  her  own  roof, 
—This  humbLe  requefl  being  treated  with  in- 

dignityj 
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IT  is  the  lot  of  but  few  men  to 
have  finifhed  the  more  adive  ca- 
reer of  glory  in  early  life. — The 
rough  and  dangerous  road  to  mar- 
tial fame  feldom  leads  to  length  of 
cafe. — The  foldier  feeks  for  glory 
amid  the  hazards  and  the  toils  of 
war;  and  but  rarely  acquires  what 
he  fo  ardently  purfues,  'till  the  la- 
bours of  his  profefTion,  or  an  ad-» 
vanced  age,  have  rendered  him  un- 

dignlty,  (he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  leav- 
ing her  own  houfe,  where  her  moll  menial 
fei  vant  was  raifed  to  an  equality  with  her, 
^nd  of  feeking  the  protedion  of  her  bro- 
ther's kindnefs,  with  whom  Ihe  lived  during 
the  Ihort  time  that  ihe  furvived  the  cruelty 
and  injuAice  of  her  Lord* 

fufcep- 
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rufceptible  of  enjoying  the  bleflings 
of  repofe. 

This  noble  and  excellent  ojfficer 
has  been  more  fortunate,  and  the 
Conqueror  of  Canada  received  the 
iaurel  upon  his  brow  long  before 
the  hand  of  Time  could  make  it  grey. 
•—The  ray  of  Glory  gave  a  luftre  to 
the  leifure  of  his  retirement,  and 
beamed  forth  its  fplendor  upon  him, 
though  engaged  in  the  milder  duties 

of  domeflic   life. And  he    well 

deferves  the  favours  of  Providence 
and  of  his  Country ; — for  Courage, 
Condu(ft,  and  Humanity,  blend  their 
equal  elements  in  compofing  his 
military  charatfler. —  While  the  for- 
mer virtues  were  in  continual  exerr 
cion,  he  watched  for  every  confident 

oppor- 
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opportunity  to  cxercife  the  latter; 
and  he  did  exercife  it  to  the  immor- 
tality of  his  name. 

In  the  ardent  fcene  of  battle,  the 
Man  may,  for  a  time,  be  loil  in  the 
Soldier ;— but  in  the  firil  cefTation 
from  blood  and  daughter,  the  tide 
of  Humanity,  which  was  driven  from 
the  heart  by  the  ardor  of  the  mo- 
ment, flows  back  again  to  its  fource, 
and  turns  it  to  all  the  gentle  oiRces 
of  Virtue, 


E— of  H . 

IT   docs    not   very  often   happen 
that  the  honours  of  the  Peerat^e 
have  defcended  to  a  clerical  branch 
Vol.  Ill,  E  ^f 
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cf  a  noble  family  •,— and  I  am  forry 
-to  obferve,  that  when  domcftic  for- 
tune has  elevated  the  Reverend  Di- 
vine, the  fpiritual  charader  has  been 
too  generally  ablbrbed  in  the  tempo-  ^ 
ral  dignity  and  worldly  fortune. 

•  Every  Clergymian  ought  fincere- 
ly  to  have,  and  he  mull  be  aban- 
doned indeed  who  does  not  wiih,  at 
lead,  to  appear  to  have,  a  zeal  for 
the  religion  he  teaches,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  whofe  fpiritual 
concerns  are  entruded  to  his  care. — 
To  abandon  his  duty,  therefore,  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  accidents 
of  life  have  rendered  the  emolu- 
ments of  it  unimportant,  and  the 
means  of  his  doing  it  with  effed 
more  enlarged,  plainly  proves  that 

it 
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it  was  worldly  Intereft  alone  which 
governed  his  condudlj  and  that  ic 
was  not  the  Glory  of  God,  or  the 
Welfare  of  thofe  who  were  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  that  influenced 
his  labours. 

What  a  glorious  opportunity  this 
Nobleman  had  of  giving  his   telli- 
mony  to  religion  !— What  a  convinc- 
ing proof  he  could  have  afFurded  of 
his  fincerity  in  the  profciTion  of  it; 
—not  by  continuing  to  receive  the 
emoluments  of  his  fundion,  but  by- 
performing  the  duties  of  it  without 
them.-— Such  a  condud  would  have 
done  honour  to  himfelf,  and  fervice 
to  the  Caufe  of  Religion,  as  his  de- 
fcrtlon  of  it  is  difgraceful,  and  of 
b^d  example.— The  great  ones  of 
E  2  this 
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this  world  are  naturally  difpofed  to 
ridicule,  and  would  be  glad  to 
weaken  the  laws  of  Chriftianity,  by 
which  they  are  daily  condemned; 
while  the  inferior  ranks  want  little 
encouragement  to  imitate  the  man- 
ners, as  well  as  adopt  the  opinions 
of  thofe  who  are  placed  in  fuperior 
life. 

The  former  Parilhioners  of  this 
Right  Honourable  Clergyman  muft 
think,  if  they  think  at  all,  that  Re- 
ligion may  be  a  fafe  and  ready  facri- 
fice  to  temporal  Advantage, from  the 
example  of  their  Minifter  •,  or  they 
muft  confider  the  defertion  of  his 
hCrcd  charader  as  the  proof  of  a 
light  and  worldly  mind.  The  ho- 
nours and  riches  of  this  world  are 

con- 
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confidered  as  blelTings;  indeed,  when 
employed  in  doing  good,  they  well 
deferve  the  title,  and  demand  the 
molt  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  Giver  of  them.  This  noble  Di- 
vine, therefore,  fhould  have  (hewn 
his  gratitude  for  the  encreafe  which 
he  received,  by  exercifing,  freely, 
the  duties  of  his  holy  Office,  and 
making  the  dignified  Fortune  which 
he  had  inherited,  in  a  great  degree, 
fubfervient  to  the  Religion  which  he 
had  profeiTed  and  taught,— and  from 
whence  he  had  derived  his  paft  fup- 
port. The  turning  his  back  up- 
on it  in  the  day  of  advancement  and 
opulence,  was  an  adt  of  extreme  in- 
gratitude, and  has,  in  my  opinion, 
unhallowed  his  charader  for  ever  *. 

*  The  debates  of  this  noble  Family,  rela- 
tive to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
E  3  Reverend 
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I    have    been    told    that    Lord 
H aflually  preached  a  Cha- 
rity- 
Reverend  Peer's  afTuming  the  drefs  of  a  Laic, 

were  extremely  curious.-— Lady  H — 

declared,  at  a  card-party,  at  Bath,  that  it  was 
refolved  her  Lord  fhould  wear  a  bag-wig,  but 
that  the  reft  of  his  drefs  Ihould  always  be  of 
a  grave  colour,  in  compliment  to  his  former 
profeffion. — It  was  therefore  daily  expeded 
that  his  Lordlhip  would  make  his  appearance 
in  garnet  'velvety  or  hlue  and  gold ; — however, 
whether  from  the  advice  of  fober-minded 
friends,  or  from  ceconomical  motives,  I  can- 
not tell,  this  expeded  change  has  not  taken 
place,  and  his  Lordfhip  continues  to  wear  his 
clerical  Habit,  though  he  has  entirely  laid 
afide  the  Functions  of  a  Clergyman. 

I  cannot,  in  juftice,  quit  this  article  with- 
out making  mention  of  a  Divine  whofe  cha- 
rader  and  conduft  are  quite  the  reverfe  to 
that  which  has  juft  been  confidered. — The 
worthy  and  excellent  perfon  I  mean  is  a 
Doctor  Talbot,  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
and  a  relation  of  the  Earl  of  that  name. — 
He  refujcd  a  Bijhoprk  v:hich  viwj  offered  to  him, 

and 
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rity-Sermon  fince  his  accefTion  ta 
the  honours  of  his  family. — The  ap^ 
pearance  of  fuch  a  perfon,  in  fuch 
a  caufe,  would  be  ever  attended  with 
beneficial  effects :  and  where  would 
have  been  the  migluy  trouble  if  he 
had  continued  to  exert  his  influence 
and  preaching  in  behalf  of  the  poor, 
the  miferable,  and  the  naked  ?■ 
The  honours  of  this  World  can  be 

and  continued,  till  very  lately,  to  officiate  as 
Minifter  of  the  Pariih  where  he  )  elides  in  the 
country. — It  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of  little 
more  than  thirty  pounds  a  year;  neverthe- 
lefs,  he  almofl  rebuilt  and  beautified  the 
church  at  a  very  great  expence,  and  fulfilled 
all  the  duties  of  a  pariih-prieft  with  zeal,  ex- 
a6tnefs,  and  conftancy,  till  the  infirmities  of 
his  conflitution  obliged  him  to  relign  it, — 
However,  his  example  and  benevolence  ftill 
continue  to  admin.fter  good  to  all  who  are 
vinder  the  influence  of  the  one,  or  have  any 
claim  to  be  objefls  of  the  other. 

E  4  worn 
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worn  only  through  the  Ihort  and  un- 
certain duration  of  life;  and  its 
moft  fplendid  titles  decay  with  the 
mouldering  pedigrees  of  human 
pride; — while  the  offices  of  Chrif- 
tian  Charity  well  performed,  and 
the  principles  of  Chriflian  Virtue 
well  maintained,  will  give  a  name 
that  will  endure  when  brafs  and  mar- 
ble are  crumbled  into  duft, — a  name 
that  will  be  written  in  the  Book  of 
Life, 


THERE  are  few  Heirs  to  large 
fortunes  and  fplendid  honours 
who  do  not  think  that  their  Parents 
have   enjoyed  them  long  enough; 

and 
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and  oftentimes  adl  in  fuch  a  man^ 
ner  as  to  make  their  impatience  vifi- 
ble  to  all  the  world,  and  even  ta 
thofe  from  whom  common  huma- 
nity would  incline  them  to  hide  it* 
— But  when  it  happens,  as  it  fome- 
times  does,  that  the  longevity  of  a 
Parent  draws  on  a  Son  to  an  ad- 
vanced (late  of  life,  and  he  does 
not  make  him  a  prefent  (barer  in  his 
future  inheritance,  or  give  him  the 
means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment 
while  youth  and  ftrength  remain,  but 
keeps  him  in  conftraint,  neceffity, 

and  dependance, — fuch  a  Son 

would  have  the  world  with  him,  in 
the  opinion,  if  he  ftiould  tell  his 
unfeeling  and  inconfiderate  father,-— 
fatis  edijii^  fatis  bibijli^fatis  lufifii^ — 
tmpm  ahire  tihi  eft. 

The 
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The  man  who  employs  his  clofing 
part  of  life  in  no  other  attention  but 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
the  improvement  of  his  fortune,  and 
grudges  any  part  of  it  to  a  virtuous 
and  deferving  Son,  for  the  purpofe 
of  an  happy  and  honourable  efl:a- 
blifhment, — may  be  faid  with  truth, 
and  will  be  thought  by  every  rea- 
fonable  perfon,  to  have   lived  too 

longf. 

D— 

f  —The  prefent  Lord  of  this  title  is  an 
honert,  prudent,  aaiiable,  good-natured  man, 
who,  when  he  was  upwards  of  forty,  was 
treated  by  his  Father  with  as  much  parl^mony 
as  if  he  had  been  but  ei'?,hteen,  and  had  al- 
ready played  the  fpendthrift.— His  difcretion 
in  thefe  circumftances,  and  his  mild  acquief- 
cence  to  parental  injuftice,  added  much  to  the 
refped  which  his  other  good  qualities  had 

defervedly   acquired   him. This    ftrange 

conduct  in  the  old  Lord  was  attributed  by 

fome 
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D—  of  R . 

WHILE  fome  men  live  too 
long  in  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, others  live  too  long  in  their 
own  : — almofl:  every  one  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  the  latter  predicament 
who  furvives  his  children,  and,  by 
fuch  a  melancholy  event,  lofes  thofe 
natural  props  which  fhould  fuftaia 
his  age. 

fome  to  the  love  of  money ; — but  whoever 
recolleas  his  behaviour  upon  the  propofed 

match  between  his  fon  and  Mifs  G r, 

now   Lady  E ,  will    difcover    its    real 

caufe,— in  the  influence  of  his/r^WLady, 

who  ufed  every  means  to  encreaie  what  mighl 
be  the  fortune  of  her  o^.mi  Son,  and  exerted 
every  art  to  fecure,  if  poffible,  the  fucctffioa 
of  the  family  honours  and  ellate  to  him. 

This 
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This  old  Nobleman  was,  furely^ 
rendered  a  particular  obje£i  of  com- 
pafTion  by  the  death  of  that  gene- 
rous, brave,  and  popular  chara6ler 
the  M of  G ,  whofe  ma- 
ny noble  and  amiable  qualities  pro- 
mifed  to  throw  a  briliiance  round  the 
clofing  fcene  of  his  venerable  Parent, 
and  to  continue  with  added  fpkn- 
dor  the  honours  of  his  Family*. 
Defpair  would  have  attended  on 
fuch  a  lofs  in  fome  characters  -, — but 
this  Nobleman  fought  a  refuge  from 
the  horrors  of  it,  where  he  had  long 

*  The  late  M of   G ,  which 

cannot  be  faid  of  many  of  our  Nobility,  had 
a  real  love  and  value  for  the  old  Duke  his 
father  : — they  who  were  intimate  with  him 
know  this  to  be  true,— -and  they  who  were 
ever  admitted  to  his  table  muft  well  remem- 
ber with  what  fpirit  the  Health  of  Jack  of 
the  mil  ufed  to  circulate  around  it. 

found  ' 
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found  many  of  the  comforts  of  his 
life, — in  the  fociety  of  his  numerous 
progeny  f. 


E—  of  C . 

AMONG   the   many   common 
expedlations  of  mankind,  there 
feems  to  be  none  which  produces 

f  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  bufinefs  of 
Baftardy  has  been  reduced  into  a  kind  of  Syf- 
fem  in  this  noble  Family,  where  it  has  long 
ilourifhed  with  fingular  fuccefs. — However, 
it  has  ever  been  condu(5led  with  fo  much  de- 
cency and  protedlion,  that  I  cannot  help  pro- 
nouncing  the  foregoing  alluHon  to  be  unkind 
and  pitiful  ;— efpecially  as  the  prefent  Heir 
of  the  old  Duke  might,  with  very  juftifiable 
propriety,  be  fuppofed  to  be  every  thing 
which  can  give  comfort  to  his  Anceftor, 
or  promifs  new  dignity  to  his  illuftrious 
Family. 

more 
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tnorc  general  difappointment  than 
that  which  looks  to  the  defcendants 
of  men  who  have  figured  in  the 
world,  and  given  confequence  to 
their  names  by  their  abilities,  fpirit, 
knowledge,  or  integrity. 

That  Children  fliould  refemble 
their  Parents,  either  in  charadter  or 
perfon,  is  not,  necefiarily,  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things ;  and.  de- 
pending on  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumflances,  which  Reafon  is  fre- 
quently unabie  to  reconcile,  cannot 
be  adopted  as  a  general  principle, 
but  by  the  common  herd  of  fuper- 
ficial  obfervers,  who  give  confe- 
quence to  founds,  and  permanence 
to  fhadows. — Indeed,  when  the  Pa- 
rent becomes  the  Preceptor  of  the 

Child, 
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Child, — fuch  is  the  power  of  Educa- 
tion in   forming   the  infant    mind, 
that  Expeaation  may,  in  fame  d<i- 
gree,  be  jiiflified  in  looking  forwards 
'to  its  bearing  a  fxmilirude  to  the  pa- 
rental charader. — However,  Educ^- 
^tion  itfeiF  often  fails  in  its   particu- 
lar objeds;  and  every  one  knows 
that  fome  of  thofe'  men  who  hav^-e 
made  the  greateft  figure  in  the  world, 
have   given    birth  to  fuch  as   have 
made  the  lead  ; — and,  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Mankind,  I  fear  it  will  be  founcj, 
that  the  Scions  of  Virtue  and  Ability 
•have  more  often  difgraced  than  done 
honour  to   the  ftock  from   whence 

they  fprung. The  Son  of  Qcera, 

though  we  know  that  great  pains 
were  employed,  and  we  may  fup- 
pofe  that  none  were  omitted  in  the 

courfe 
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courfc  o£  his  Education,  by  a  man, 
perhaps,  the  moft  capable  that  ever 
€xifted  to  fulfil  fuch  a  tafk, — did 
not  polTefs  an  intelledlual  feature  of 
his  Father's  mind. — Lord  Granville, 
one  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  elegant 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
was  equally  unfuccefsful  with  the 
great  Orator,—*  and   it  has   been 

obferved 

*  This  Nobleman  ufed  to  foften  the  mor- 
tification that  arofe  in  his  mind  at  the  obfer- 
vations  which  Friend(hip  might  make  on  the 
ilupidity  of  his  Son,  with  the  confolatory 
iadlnage, — "  that  Cicero  had  his  Marcus.^* 
—-His  noble  Wards,  alfo,  over  whofe  educa- 
tion he  watxhed  with  unremitted  attention, 
though  they  poflefs  abilities  very  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  his  real  offspring,  have  been  rather 
deficient  in  the  tribute  of  honour  due  to 
their   Guardian's  care.  —  Thefe    were    the  ' 

Lords  W and  B .  — Lord 

-Oranville  was  alfo  fo  very  fortunate  as  to 

have 
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obferved  that,  in  the  Shafrefbury 
Family,  an  alternate  weaknefs  and 
ability  has  conftantly  appeared  in 
the  poflelTors  of  that  title*. 

The  late  Anceftor  of  the  prefent 
Ji  of  C took  a  new  me- 
thod to  reftrain  the  impetuofHy  of 
Youth,  and  to  frighten  him  from 
thofe  purfuits  which  had  occafioned 
fo  much  ruin  in  the  Fortunes  and 

-have  been  Godfather  to  the  Earl  of  S , 

and  to  have  had  the  peculiar  honour  of  prc- 
fentfng  that  Babe  of  Grace  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Chriftian  Church. 

^  The  prefent  E—  of  C was  not 

an  immcdiare  defcendant  from  his  noble  Pre- 
deceffor:  neverthelefs,  thefe  obfervarions 
•may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  applicable  to 
him,  as  his  Uncle,  I  believe,  adopted  him 
for  his  heir,  and  began  to  fuperintend  his 
-education  when  he  was  very  young. 

Vol.  Ill,  F  Charac- 
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Charaaers  of  the  modern  Nobility. 
. How  far  theTeftamentary  Enac- 
tion of  penal  Laws,  which  he  feems 
to  have  invented,  will  be  efFedual, 
is,  I  muft  own,  an  objea:  of  my 
curiofity  :— but,  in  all  probability, 
if  any  other  method  could  have  been 
devifed  that  would  have  promifed 
better  fuccefs,  the  ingenious  and 
wary  Nobleman  would  have  adopt- 
ed it. 

The  fear  of  penal  Laws,  ena^ed 
by  the  State,  does  not  operate  to 
the  extinaion  of  any  of  the  com- 
mon vices  among  the  rich  and 
great-,  nor  are  the  lower  clafies  of 
life  efifeaually  reftrained  by  them  : 
^how  far  their  terrors  might  be  in- 
creafed  by  a  certain  and  never-fail 


mg 
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ing  claim  of  the  enafled  penalties, 
if  the  Clergy  Ihould  become  the  re- 
ceivers of  them,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  ray;_buc  the  noble  Earl  had, 
moft  affufedly,  a  very  high  opinion 
of  that  zeal  with  which  they  purfue 
the  (hadow  of  their  rights,  or  he 
would  not  have  made  them  the  exe- 
cutioners of  his  Laws  to  puniOi  the 
•tranfgreffions  of  his  SuccefTor. 

^r-'  Has  the  prefent  Earl 
never  given  thefe  Re- 
verend Gentlemen  an 
opportunity  of  trying 
the  validity  of  thofe 
powers  which  are  veil- 
ed in  them  by  his  Un- 
cle's Will?— or  Has  he 
adcd  with  fo  much  cir- 
^  z  cum- 
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cumfpedlion,  as  to  pre- 
clude a  poflibility  of 
detedion  ? 

J .  The  noble  Teftator 

never    intended,    nay, 
took   every   means   to 
prevent,    the    poilhu- 
mous    publication    of 
his  epiftolary   works ; 
. — or  his  fagacity  would 
not   have  palTed  over 
the     probability    that 
their  Dodlrines  would 
be  ftudied  by  his  Sue-- 
ceffor,  for  whom  they 
were    not    written  -, — ' 
and  might  teach   him 
an    Hypocrify    which 
would    baffle    the   vi- 
gilance 
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gilance  of  interefted 
Priells,  evade  the 
fcourge  of  rigorous 
Law,  and  Jaugh  at 
the  whimfical  and  du- 
bious Legiflation  of  a 
laft  Will  and  Telia- 
ment*. 

E— 

*  Whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  of 
thofe  Excefles  which  are  declared  punifhable 
by  the  Will  of  his  Uncle,  I  cannot  tell;— 
but  if   Hard-Heartednefs    and   Infenfibility 
had  been  one  of  the  articles  charged  with 
penalties,   he,   moll  certainly,   would   have 
been  liable  to  have  paid  the  forfeit  agaia 
and  again;  and  a  Chapter  of  Chriflian  Cle'rgy 
would  have  been  juftified  in  the  light  of  God 
and  man,  in  purfuing  their  right  with  all  the 
rigour  of  Law.— For  a  man,  fo  rich,  fo  in- 
dependent, and  at  fuch  an  early  time  of  life, 
to  ad  in  the  manner   he  did  towards  Dr. 
T> — ,  who  had,  for  fo  many  years,  borne 
^  3  the 
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E —  P-^ -^ 

IT  has  been  mentioned  by  a  French 
author  as  unfavourable  to  the 
charader  of  the  EngliOi  Peerage, 
that  they  feldom  engage,  at  leaft 
^ith  zeai,  in  any  Prcfeffion  •,  but 
pais  their  lives  in  an  inglorious  Eafe, 
unbecoming  men  of  high  rank  and 
great  fortune. 

the  mod  kind  relation  to  him,  mufl  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  crime  of  no  fmall  magnitude  by 
every  humane  perfon.— — Rigid,  inflexible 
Juftice  lamented  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate 
Divine  :— thoufands,  uho  had  never  knowa 
or  feen  him,  were  ^fflifted  at  his  calamity  ;-— 
while  the  man,  from  whom,  of  all  others  in 
the  world,  he  might  have  reafonably  expeft- 
ed  Friendfhip  and  Coramiferation,  treated 
his  diibefies  with  a  Fllnrinefs  of  Heart  that 
deferves  execration. Vide  Vol.  IL  p.  29. 

This 
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This  fuperficial  writer,  like  many 
others  of  his  Nation,  feized  the  op* 
portunity  which  offered  of  bellow- 
ing a  compliment  on  the  Nobility 
of  his  own  Country,  at  the  expence 
of  thofe  of  this  Kingdom,  and  of 
Truth. — He,  probably,  was  not  ac- 
quainted with,  and,  perhaps,  did  not 
wifh  to  be  informed  of,  their  re- 
fpedlive  merits. — Tho',  if  the  con- 
trary may  be  fuppofed,  he  hazarded 
very  little  among  his  own  people, 
whofe  vanity  would  command  belief 
to  fuch  a  flattering  affertion. 

I  have  not  the  leafl  doubt  but 
every  candid  perfon  acquainted  with 
the  fubjedl,  of  whatever  Country  he 
might  be,  would  acknowledge  that 
the  Englilh  Peerage  has  been,  and 
F  4  is 
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is  now,  the  beft  informed  body  of 
Nobility  that  ever  exifted  in  any 
Nation  : — the  reafons  of  which  are 
evidently  found  in  the  nature  of 
their  political  Character,  the  Edu- 
cation which  is  necefiary  to  fit  them 
for  it,  and  the  Conftitution  of  their 
Country,  which  gives  fuch  extenfive 
freedom  to  the  progrefs  of  Know- 
ledge.  An  Englifli  Peer  is  bora 

to  the  important  Bufmefs  of  adling 
in  the  Government  and  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  a  great  Empire. — He  is  not 
a  Creature  whom  a  breath  from  the 
Throne  can  annihilate,  or  the  frown 

of  a  King  alarm: The  Laws, 

which  he  makes  in  common  with 
the  King  and  People,  are  alone  fu- 
perior  to  him ; — and,  while  he  can 
claim  their  protesftion,  he  has  nought 

to 
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to  fear. — On  many  occafions,   the 
Prince  who  wears  the  Crown  might 
envy  him ! 

To  declare  that  the  Peers  of  this 
Kingdom  engage  in  no  ProfefTion, 
by  which  is  to  be  underflood  that 
they  lead  an  idle,  unprofitable  life, 
without  concern  for  their  own 
or  their  Country's  honour, — is  one 
of  the  mod  impudent  aflerrions 
that  Gallic  Vanity  ever  ventured 
to  utter.  They  are  engaged,  by 
birth,  in  a  Profeffion  the  moft  ho- 
nourable the  World  can  produce, 
to  be  the  Hereditary  Legiflators  of 
a  free  Country  : — and  to  prove  that, 
befides  the  qualifications  of  Birth, 
they  have  thofe  of  Indullry  and 
Underftanding,  their  Debates,  even 

in 
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in  this  Age  of  Luxury  and  Dlfilpa- 
tion,    are    fraught    with    as    much 
knowledge,  fagacity,  and  elegance, 
as  the  Firlt  AfTcmblies  of  former 

times  could  ever  boaft. Attend 

the  true,  genuine  Englifh  Nobleman 
to  what  may  be  called,  by  fools  and 
fops,  inglorious  Eafe  \ — obferve  him 
in  his  fummer  recefs,  and  mark  the 
occupations  which  fill  up  the  inter- 
val of  retreat  from  the  more  impor- 
tant engagements  of  his  political 
charadler : — The  duties  of  the  pro- 
vincial Magiftrate,  the  care  of  his 
eflates,  the  improvements  of  his 
parks  and  gardens,  the  adorning 
his  houTes,  elegant  ftudy,  and  the 
pleafures  of  hofpitality,  occupy  the 
months  of  his  abfence  from  the  Ca- 
pital.-—-  If,  however,  we  are  to 

under- 
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iinderftand,  by  the  term  Profeflioni. 
a  purfuit  or  engagement  not  imme* 
diately  connedled  with  perfonal  cha- 
radler,  but  which  is  followed  or  en- 
tered into  with  a  view  to  intereft  or 
honour, — the  employments  of  the 
State,  and  the  occupations,  both  ce- 
remonial and  official,  which  a  Court 
demands,  are  both  profefTional  and 

honourable. Befides,   the  Army 

and  Navy,  though,  from  the  nature 
of  our  Government,  they  are  not  the 
cxclufive  property  of  the  Nobility, 
as  in  France,  can  boaft  diitinguifhed 
Officers  and  Commanders  of  the  firft 
families  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  young  Lord,  whofe  eminent 
Charader  is  under  my  immediate 
obfervadon,    affords    one    fplendid 

proof, 
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proof,  among  many  others,  that 
Great-Britain,  in  the  firft  rank  of 
its  Nobles,  can  produce  a  man  who, 
defpifing  the  luxury  and  enjoyments 
which  Birth  and  Fortune  offer  to 
him, — and,  not  content  with  tran- 
quil, unmolelled  Honour,  feeks  new 
Glory  amid  the  dangers  of  War, 
and  in  diftant  lands. 

The  name  of  P ,  already  fo 

diftinguifhed  in  the  annals  of  our 
hiftory,  will  receive  additional  luftrc 
from  the  fpirit  and  prowefs  of  this 
gallant  Nobleman. 


B- 
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B —  of  c : 

IT  is  a  credit  to  every  man  to 
have  given  proofs  of  his  zeal 
and  indudry  in  the  profcflion  which 
is  allotted  him  : — but  no  fet  of  men 
arc  fo  particularly  called  upon  to 
-exert  themfelves,  as  thofe  whofe  du- 
ty and  office  it  is  to  guide  and 
inftrucl  their  fellow-creatures  in  the 
way  of  their  Salvation. 

In  what  manner  the  greater  part 
of  the  Clergy  of  Great-Britain  em- 
ploy their  time  and  talents  I  cannot 
pretend  to  determine ; — but  it  is  in 
■my  power  to  affert  that  many  of 
them  have  given  evidences  of  their 
learning,  induftry,  and  zeal  for  Re- 
ligion, 
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ligion,  by  writings  which  will  live 
'while  any  reverence  of  it  remains 
in  the  world. — Nor  does  the  eafe 
and  opulence  of  Epifcopal  Dignity 
always  turn  them  from  the  more 
important  duties  of  their  character: 
—there  are  many  Prelates,  now  liv- 
ing, who  labour  in  the  Vineyard  of 
the  Gofpel  with  great  care,  and,  I 
trufl,  with  equal  fuccefs. 

Religion  never  received  greater 
fplendor  or  better  fupport  from  the 
Avorks  of  any  body  of  Clergy,  than 
it  has  done,  at  different  times,  and 
ftill  continues  to  receive  from  thofe 
of  the  Church  eftablifhed  in  thefe 
Kingdoms. — The  catalogue  of  their 
names  and  writings  would  be  a  moft 
unequivocal   proof  of    their  fupe- 

riority 
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riority  in  learning,  eloquence,  and 
moderation,  to  the  Miniflers  of 
every  other  Chriilian  Church  ; — ■ 
and  among  them  the  name  of  this 
Right  Reverend  Bifhop  would  hold 
no  inconfiderabie  degree  of  emi- 
nence*. 

*  He  certainly  poflefles  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  learning;  and  his  writings,  though  they 
are  not  without  fome  fmgularity  of  opinion, 
polTefs  that  fpirit  of  Chriftiaii  moderarion 
which  does  honour  to  their  Author. — But, 
with  all  his  Zeal  for  Religion,  I  cannot  get 
rid  of  a  few  apprehenfions  that  this  Right 
Reverend  Divine  is  not  without  fome  little 
alloy  of  worldly  Intereil:. — This,  I  fear,  too 
evidently  appeared  in  the  circumilance  of 
his  Daughter's  marriage,  and  in  a  manner 
which  proves,  too  plainly,  xh^il  Mammon  has 
a  (hare  in  this  Prelate's  affections. —The 
young  Lady,  as  I  have  been  moil  credibly- 
informed,  was  engaged  to  a  Gentlemaa 
whom  her  Father  approved,  and  to  whom 

(he 
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E—  of  s ; 

I  Have  never  ften  the  face  of  this 
Nobleman,  tho'  he  lives  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  Metropolis. 

fhe  was  to  have  been  married  in  a  very  fliort 
time ;  when  a  perfon  of  much  greater  for- 
tune appeared  in  the  form  of  a  fuitor,  and 
for  his  or  rather  his  weahh's  f^ke,  the  Fa- 
ther ufed  his  influence,  if  not  his  authority:, 
to  turn  her  from  her  former  engagements.— 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  com- 
mon honefty,  in  a  common  man,  to  counte- 
nance fuch  a  proceeding; — but  it  becomes 
doubly  criminal  in  a  Divine  who  has  been 
advanced  to  the  exemplary  rank  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  Bilhop. — The  perfon,  in  whofe  favour 
thefe  pious  arrangements  were  made,  was  of 
the  loweft  birth,  but  had  acquired  a  great 
fortune  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  where  his  Reve- 
rend Lord(hip  might  have  recoUeded  that 
riches  have  feldom  been  acc^uired  upon  Chrif- 
tian  p.rlncipks^ 


i 
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Tn  his  youth  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
as  fingular  in  his  public  exhibitions, 
as  he  is,  at  this  iitD^  for  his  ftrange 
and  almoft  total  retirement. — When 
men  are  confcious  that,  from  their 
tempers,  modes  of  thinking,  or  ha- 
bits of  life,  they  bear  a  general  op- 
pofition  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  it 
becomes  an  a6t  of  wifdom,  in  fuch 
perfons,  to  feparate  themlelves,  in  a 
great  degree^  from  ic. 

There  are  men  of  very  fingular 
charadiers,  who  are,  neverthelefs,  in 
fmall  circles,  and  among  chofen 
friends,  pleafing  and  improving 
companions.  There  are  particula- 
rities of  thought  and  adtiun  which, 
however  unfit  they  may  be  for  pub- 
lic communication,  are  not  confpi- 

VoL.  III.  G  cuous, 
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,^uous,  or,  at  leaft,  are  foon  famili- 
arized in  private  life.  Profeffional 
ufage,  long  habitude,  and  mveterate 
cuftom,  will  give  an  irremediable 
peculiarity  of  condud:  to  men  whofe 
.^hearts  arc  kind,  whofe  defigns  are 
Jioneft,  and  whofe  underftandings 
even  are  well  informed. — Such  arc 
the  men,  however,  who  are  mod 
ridiculed  and  avoided  in  focial  Hfe; 
while  the  vicious  and  the  criminal, 
^by  putting  on  the  drefs  of  Falhion, 
and  indulging  the  caprice  of  the 
day,  ftalk  abroad  amid  thexarefies 
of  the  vvorid,  and  find  the  firfl  fo- 
icieties  happy  to  receive  them*. 

L— 

*  There  muft  be  maay  perfons  flill  living 
.who  were  witneffes  to  the  peculiar  purfuit  of 
this  Lord's  early  life ;  the  chief  objeft  of 

5vhich 


I 


AN    honed   man,    by   carrying 
miftaken    principles     to    an 
cxcefs,  may  not  only  lofe  his  life, 

but 


which  was  a  confummate  (kill  in  the  profet- 
fion  of  a  Coachman  j  which  he  carried  to 
fuch  lengths,  and  varied  with  fuch  extraor- 
dinary exertions,  as  to  exceed,  at  leaft  in 
that  particular,  the  exceffes  of  modern  times, 

Lord  Molefivcrtb,  I  am  credibly  informed, 

is  not  qualified  to  have  been  /m's  PoftHion, 

Since  that  time  he  has  lived  the  life  of  a 
reclufe,  at  his  houfe  in  Hertfordfhire,  en- 
trufling  the  care  of  his  eftate,  and  his  only 
fon,  to  other  people.— He  may  be  almofl 
faid  to  converfe  with  no  one  but  the  domef- 
tics  v/ho  are  about  him,  and  one  or  two  per- 
fons  who  are  occafionally,  but  very  feldora, 

admitted  to  his  fociety. Whatever  tem.p- 

taiion  there  might  have  been   ro  induce  the 

Guardian  of  his  Lordlhip's  ^aiTairs  to  fweat 

G  2  the 
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ibut  forfeit  his  eftates  and  titles,  and 
■leave  his  attainted  pofterity  miferable 

anfi 

the  Eftate,  there  could  be  none  to  negle£l  the 
young  Lord's  Education,  which  was  duly  at- 
tended to,  and  ended  in  producing,  a  very 
amiable  and  worthy  charadler. — Neverthe- 
lefs,  this  ftrange  Parent  feldom  or  never  fees 
him. — He  allows  him,  indeed,  very  amply; 
but  never  fuffers  a  vifitfrom  him,  unlefs  he 

himfelf  commands  it. When  the  young 

Nobleman  was  preparing  to  fet  out  upon  his 

.travels,  he  was  fent  for  by  his  father,  who 

.only  faw  him  for  a  few. minutes,  coldly  ap» 

^proved  of  his  deli gn  of  going  abroad,  made 

him  an  handfojne  prefent,  and  difmifled  him. 

,' — Whether  he_faw.Lord  -^ —  again  upon 

his  marriage,   I  do  not  know ;— but  I  am 

told  that,  upon  the  birth  of  his  firft-child, 

-he  was  favoured  with  another  fummons  to 

.H rd,  had  a,five  minutes  converfatlon  or 

.rather  view  of  the  old  Lord,  received  ano- 
ther pecuniary  mark  of  his  regard,  and  was 

.difmifled. From  this  account  of  the  Earl 

,of  Saliibury,  which  in  a  general  feufe  is  un- 
jdpubtedly  truej  it  would; be, very  natural  to 

fuppojfe 


and  beggars ;  while  a  vicious  ideoS^- 
[   of  a- fpendthrift,  the  fum  of  whofe- 

Aippofe  that  his  appearance  would  be  rude 
and  difagreeable :  the  fac^,  however,  is  quiter 
the  reverfe;   his  addrefs  is  genteel,  his  ex- 
ternal appearance  very  decent,  and  his  con-' 
▼crfation  polite;  as  I  have  been  aifured  by  a- 
phyfician  of  eminence  who  has  frequently; 
attended  upon  him  :  nay,  from  the  fame  au- 
thority, 1  have  alio  been  informed  that  he  is" 
exceedingly  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin Claffics ;    and   that  Diodorus^   Herodotus^  - 
and  Thucydidesy   are  particularly- familiar  to 
him. 

Though  this  fingular  Peer  does  not  feem' 
to  have  any  concern  with  public  life,  I  am 
rather  difpofed  to  think  that  his  Proxy  is  at 
the  difpofition  of  the  Minifter,— from  the 
following  curious  anecdote: A  Clergy- 
man, whom  Lord  S ^— ^  had  promifed- 

his  patronage,  applied  to  him  for  his  intereft- 
towards  obtaining  a  very  confiderable  prefer- 
ment in  the  gift  of  the  Crown : — in  confe- 
rence of  this  application  his  Lordfiiip  wrote  ^ 
t«  the  Miniller  of  State,  and  received,  in" 
G  3..  rsturny* 
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Jife  cannot  produce  a  good  or  manly 
adion,  fhall,  after  his  whole  fortune- 
has  been  fold  to  pay  his  half-fatif- 
iBed  creditors^  be  himfelf  proteded^,. 

return,  a  very  polite  but  abfolute  refufal  to 
his  requeft. — The  Clergyman,  being  inform- 
ed of  the  circumilance,  delired  to  know  in 
what  manner  his  Lordfnip  had  framed  the 
application,  and  upon  hearing  a  repetition, 
of  what  had  been  written,  he  begged  leave, 
to  obferve  to  his  noble  Patron,  that  his  man- 
ner of  follicitation  was  too  humble  and  fup- 
pliant  to  get  any  thing  from  a  corrupt  Court; . 
though  he  did  not  doubt  but  if  his  Lordfhip 
would  fuiifer  him  to  didate  a  fecond  letter, . 
that  it  would  meet  with  a  more  favourable 
reception  than  the  firfl.-«To  this  the  Peer 
confented,  and  another  letter  was  written  to 
theMinifter,expreffingtheutmoftaltoni(hment 
that  lae  only  favour  which  an  E—  of  S— —  • 

= had  alked,  during  the  prefent  Reign, 

fhould  be  refufed  ;— and  infifted  upon  a  com- 
pliance with  his  demand. — This  peremptory 
ilile  had   its  etFe(5l,  and  the  preferment  in; 
queflion  was  yielded   to  his  Lordfliip's  dif- 
ppfaU 

by. 
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by  the  privilege  of  his  ftation,  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Law ; — and, 
as  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  fhall  make 
an  impudent  demand  upon  the 
Grown  for  a  comfortable  fupport,— ^- 
which  mufl  be  granted. 


This  is  among  the  many, 

many  evils  v/hich  rob  me  of  pa- 
tience ^ — it  is  one  of  thofe  circum-^ 
ftances,  the  caufes  and  confequences 
of  which  I  cannot  bear  to  ioofc^ 
upon* 


©^^4^  C- 
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D —  of  B- .. 

THE  world  is  ever  defpifing' 
titles  and  the  other,  circum* 
(lances  of  external  Iplendor. — They 
form  a  fubjed  for  the  ridicule  of 
t-he  Wit,  the  contempt  of  the  Mo- 
ralifl,  and  the  anger  of  the  Divine : 
neverthelefs,  it  is  to  the  gilded  pa-. 
gean4:s  of  empty  Honour  that  men^ 
daily  bow  down  and  offer  the  facri-j 
lice  of  Reafon  and  Virtue. 

No  man  was  ever  more  indebted 
to  rank  and  title  than  this  Noble- 
man »j  for  no  man  flood  more  in 
need  of  the  confcquence  which  is 

derived 
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derived  from  them. — A  very  fudden 
and  unexpeded  fucG^fBon  to  the 
honours  and  fortune  of  his  family 
gave  a  very  unexpefled  importance 
to  his  charader. — Weak  and  whim* 
fical,  but  perfuaded,  like  many  other 
good  miftaken  people  of  the  fame 
kind,  that  he  pofleiTed  the  oppofice 
qualities,  he  naturally  became  no 
unfrequent  fubjed  of  mirth,  rail- 
lery, and  cajolement,— The  mo-^ 
ment,  however,  which  brought  his 
dignity  along  with  it  filenced  the 
laughter,  and  changed  the  arch  look 
of  ridicule  into  the  fubmiffive  gravity 
of  refped.— The  Ducal  Coronet,  by 
its  magic  power,  exalted  frivolity^ 
and  weaknefs  into  liability  and  good- 
fenfe^  and  the  croud  who  ufed  to 

indulge. 
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indulge  their  humour  at  the  expence 

of  Lord  H P ,   think 

themfelves  favoured  by  the  fociety, 
and  court    the  protedion   of   the^ 
Duke  of  B«—  — •• 
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—  _-«  GOD  SAVE  KING  LOG!" 
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KING   LO  G,&'c. 


IT  has  often  been  confidered  as  a 
fubjed  of  melancholy  refledlion, 
that,  in  the  ample  page  of  Hiftory, 
-fo  little  virtue  is  to  be  found  in  thofe 
.Characters  who  have  flood  the  high- 
lit and  figured  mod  in  the  world. — 
That  Kings  Hiould  have  a  greater 
■fhare  of  natural  imperfection  than 
.other  men,  cannot  be  fuppofed  from 
^ny  rational  or  phyfical  principle^ 

hut 
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%ut  that  their  portion  of  acquired 
defers  fhould  be  more  confiderable 
may  be  naturally  deduced  from  the 
circumftances  around  them. — The 
means  of  Gratification  which  they 
can  command,  the  diftance  which 
Truth  keeps  from  the  Throne,  the 
clofe  approaches  which  Flattery 
makes  to  it,  and  the  many  delufive 
forms  which  Vice  afTumes  to  tempt 
them  from  the  path  of  Virtue,  all 
combine  to  render  it  almoft  impof- 
fible  for  them  to  check  the  vivacity 
of  Paflion,  when  it  urges  to  Indul- 
gence and  Excefs. — Befides,  the  ex- 
alted fituation  of  a  King  leaves  him 
open  to  the  examination  of  every 
eye;  and*  thofe  faults  or  errors 
which  are  hourly  committed  by  per- 
fons  in  private  life,  and  hourly  for- 
gotten. 
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gotten,  partaking  of  bis  importance 
when  committed  by  him,  are  en- 
:graved  in  the  tablets  of  every  man's 
memory,  and  will  linger  upon  the 
page  of  his  future  hiftorian,^ — To 
extend  thefe  obfervations  would  be 
only  to  repeat  what  has  been  fo 
often  repeated,  and  to  lament  what 
,iias  been  fo  often  lamented,  by  every- 
one who  has  written  or  thought  upon 
jthe  fubjed*- 


*  Bifhop  Warburton  was  of  this  opi- 
Oiion,  as  appears  in  one  of  his  Sermons 
.preached  before  the  prefent  King. — The  fub- 
je£l  of  it  was  the  difference  between  an  hea- 
venly and  earthly  Crown. — '^  With  refpecfl 
to  the/^;v.vrr,"fays  thelcarned  Bifhop,"  there 
is  this  effential  advantage,  that  all  may  run 
for  it,  and  all  may  attain  it ;  while  the  latter 
can  be  obtained  only  by  one,  and  hc^  in  ge- 
neral ,  turns  out  to  Ic  the  ?nqfi  vior thief s  of  the 
.^o?7ipetitori,^^ 

The 
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The  works  of  every  hiftorian,  oF 
every  country,  are  (o  many  proofs 
of  the  vices,  pafTions,  or  weaknefs, 
of  thofe  who  governed  it  -, — but, 
leaving  at  once  the  times  that  are 
pail,  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  an 
examination  of  the  period  wherein 
^e  live,  and  to  a  review  of  thofe 
men  who  at  prefent  occupy  the 
Thrones  of  it: — and,  perhaps,  as 
much  virtue  may  be  found  in  this 
age,  among  the  regal  Characters, 
as  in  any -which  have  preceded. — 
I  (hall  begin  where  the  Herald  of 
to-day  would  didlate,  and  I  believe 
the  Hiftorian  of  future  times  will 
£x  the  pre-eminence  of  modern 
Honour  and  royal  Virtue — I  mean, 
.the  prefent  Emperor  of  Germany.  -, — 
,aPrince,  whofe  mafs  of  virtue,  if  ic 

cauld 
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could  be  communicated,  even  In 
moderate  portions,  to  his  cotempo- 
rary  Monarchs,  would  be  fufficient 
to  form  a  conflellation  of  Sovereio-ns 
which  the  World  never  beheld. 

This  augufl  Monarch  is  governed 
by  one  principle  of  acftion,  which  is, 
indeed,  the  beft  the  human  heart  can 
feel,  and  is  the  bafis  of  all  Virtue ; 
I  mean  the  Love  of  Juilice.— This 
is  the  fundamental  motive  to  all  his 
adlions,  pervades  his  whole  Govern- 
ment, direds  every  change,  didates 
every  reward,  and  inflids  every  pu- 
nifliment.-^It  is  the  nobleft  qualifi- 
cation  a  Prince  can  polTefs  to  make 
himfelf  honoured   and  his  fubjedls 
happy;— and  it  has  taken  the  deepefl 
root  in  the  bread  of  his  Imperial 
Majefiy. 

Vol.  HI.  H  To 
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To  enumerate  every  well-known 
circumftance  which    difcovers    the 
bias    of    his    illuftrious    Charafter, 
would   be  to  furniih   materials  for 
a  volume ;  and,  whenever  the  death 
of  his  Mother  lliall  free  him  from 
controul,   I  doubt  not  but  he  will 
give  to  the  World  one  of  the  moft 
honourable  teflimonies  of  magille- 
rial  Virtue  that  has  ever  exifted.— 
He  confiders  himfelf  as  the  Father, 
the  Friend,  and  the  Servant  of  his 
People;   and,  bearing  thefe  tender 
relations  to  them,  he  does  not  hide 
himfelf  in  the  receffes  of  his  palace, 
nor  awe  them  when  they  approach 
him  with  the  formal  pomp  and  pa-  ; 
rade  of  State.— He  receives  his  Tub- ; 
jeds  with  the  eafe  of  a  private  Man  j- 
he  counfels  them  like  a  Friend,  but 

he 
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he  protcds,  redrefles,  and  rewards 
them  like  a  King.— He  even  takes 
occafion  to  mingle  with  his  People, 
that  he  may  be  acquainted  with  their 
wants,  and  the  beft  means  to  relieve 
them. — Not  content  to  know  man- 
kind as  his  Inftrudors  might  de- 
fcribe  or  Hiftorians  paint  them,  he 
travelled,  in  a  private  capacity, 
through  foreign  countries,  received 
and  vifited  every  body  as  a  private 
•Gentleman,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and  man- 
ners of  focial  life,  as  if  he  had  not 
fceen  born  to  the  inheritance  of  Em- 
pire.—His  Love  of  Juftice,  being 
intrinfic,  muft  naturally  produce 
that  ardent  defire  of  putting  it  in 
execution,  which  he  manifefts  upon 
every  occafion  5  and,  for  which  no- 
H  z  ble 
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ble  purpcfe,  his  Curiofity  Is  Infatia- 
ble,  and  his  Induftry  without  remif- 
fion. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
was  confidered  to  pofiefs  rather  a 
weak  underftanding  •,  and  no  very 
favourable  forebodings  were  made 
on  his  future  Government. — Soon 
after  the  death  of  his  Father,  his 
Character  began  to  develope,  and 
difcovered  fomething  whereon  better 
expedlations  were  formed :  thefe  were 
foon  gratified,  and  yielded  others 
of  a  much  higher  nature  -,  which, 
whatever  they  may  be,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  one  day  fulfilled. 

The  great  qualities  which  grace 
his  Imperial  Majefly's  Charader  are 

fair 
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fair  omens  of  a  glorious  and  happy 
rc'ign  to  the  fubjeas  of  the  Hoiife  of 
Auflria.— But  the  Love  of  Juilice, 
which  I  have  already  obferved  to  be 
the  reigning  principle  of  the  Em- 
peror, may,  when  he  pofTe/Tes  the 
full  power  of  exercifing  it,  meet 
with  obftacles  from  the  old,  habi- 
tual, hereditary  Pride  of  the  German 
Princes  and  Nobles,  which  cannot 
at  prefent  be  forefeen*. — I  am  alfo 
inclined  to  apprehend  that  fome 
fparks  of  military  Ambition,  which 

*  The  Emperor  has  it  much  at  heart  to 
lower  the  ufelefs  pride  of  his  Nobility,  and 
give  a  greater  equality  of  privileges  to  all 
his  People  j— and  he  has  proceeded  with  fo 
much  good  fenfe  in  this  defign,  and  is  fo 
rooted  in  the  affeftions  of  his  fubjeds,  that 
I  am  difpofed  to  think  he  will  not  meet  with 
any  of  the  fuppofed  difficulties  in  the  com- 
pletion of  it. 

H  3  I  fhall 


I  fBall  call  his  weaknefs,  animate 
his  Character,  and  may,  perhaps^ 
throw  a  temporary  cloud  over  the 
glories  of  his  reign*. 

The  Mother  of  this  virtuous  Prince,, 
the  Emprefs  Queen,  has  made  a  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  the  annals  of  this 
century.— The  diflreffes  of  her  early 
life  were  great,  but  the  profperity 
of  her  latter  years  mud,  in  fome 
degree,  have  compenfated  for  them^ 
— She  is  a  woman  of  talents^  and 
attends,  with  great  affiduity,  to  the 
concerns  of  Government-,  but  is  ra- 
ther what  the  French  call  une  femme. 

*  In  the  prefent  war  with  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  the  Emperor  has  manifeiled  a  degree 
of  military  fpirit  which  may  not  always  be 
conlilient  with  the  profperity  of  his  people. 
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intereJfeL  —  Her  firmncfs  and  cou- 
rage, the  manly  virtues  of  her 
youth,  are  decreafed  by  age,  and 
have  yielded  to  what  are  called  the 
weaknefTes  of  the  female  character, 
—She  is  fond  of  ftate  and  cere- 
mony, difpofed  to  change,  and  in- 
difpofed  to  forgive ;  doubtful  in 
matters  of  enterprize,  bigotted  to 
her  religion,  and  fubmifTive  to  the 
will  of  her  fpiritual  directors  *. 

The  other  northern  female  poten- 
tate, the  Emprefs  of  Raffm^  is  a  far 

*  It  is  but  by  verv  flovv  degrees  that  the 
Emperor  can  wring  from  his  Mother  any 
part  of  her  power. — The  army  is,  at  length, 
fubmitted  to  his  direftion. — I  am  forry  to 
fay  it,  but  the  Emprefs  does  not  view  the 
rifing  glory  of  her  Son  with  pleafure. — She 
has,  for  fome  time  paft,  made  public  diftinc- 
tions  between  the  Friends  of  Joseph  and 
her  own. 

H  4  lefs 
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lefs  amiable,  but  more  flriklng  cha- 
rader: — perhaps  no  age  has  pro- 
duced a  more  extraordinary  womart 
than  the  prefent  poffefTor  of  the 
Throne  of  Mufccvy,  She  has  given 
a  fplendor  and  conftquence  to  a  coun- 
try jufl  emerged  from  barbarifm, 
which,  in  fimilar  circumilances,  can- 
not find  a  parallel  in  any  period  :  but 
the  gem  of  glory  which  Ihe  has 
added  to  her  crown,  was  placed  there 
by  female  vanity,  and  not  by  patriot 

virtue. The  epithet  of  good^  a 

title  far  more  honourable  than  the 
brightell  diadem,  will  never  be  join- 
ed with  her  name,  but  on  fome  ve- 
nal page  which  Flattery  may  write, 
and  her  Treafury  reward  ;  while  the 
impartial  Hiftorian  of  the  prefent 
times  will  colour  her  charader  with 

tints 
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tints  of  a  far  different  complexion.— 
She  pofleiTes  very  confiderable  abili- 
ties, and  no  inconfiderable  (hare  of 
knowledge,  which  fhe  employs  ra- 
ther to  her  own  individual  glory 
than  that  of  her  empire  : — her  per- 
fonal  is  almolt  equal  to  her  political 
vanity  j  and  the  great  objed  of  her 
life  is  to  concentrate  every  ray  of 
glory,  which  belongs  to  her  People, 
in  her  own  name. 

In  her  pleafures  and  favourites  fhe 
has  the  ficklenefs  of  a  coquette,  and 
a  generofity  which  begins,  rifes,  and 
ends  with  the  paffion  which  had  oc- 
cafioned  it.  Her  perfonal  favourites, 
though  Ihe  fometimes  rewards  them 
with  profufion,  are  ever  feparated 
from  thofe  of  a  political  nature  ,  and 

this 


this  one  ad  of  wlfdom  has  given 
her  whatever  reputation  or  glory  fhe 
may  have  attained. — She  attends  to 
the  bufinefs  of  the  flate  with  great  re- 
gularity and  information  •,  knows  per- 
fectly the  modes  of  elegant  beha- 
viour; and  has,  in  afupreme  degree, 
the  art  of  enhancing  a  favour  by 
the  grace  of  bellowing  it,  or  height- 
ening difpleafure  by  the  feverity  of 
its  communication. 

The  power  of  the  Throne  of  Rifjia 
is  fo  great,  and  its  limits  fo  exten- 
five,  that  the  prefent  adual  profpe- 
rity  of  that  kingdom  cannot  be  duly 
afcertained :  but  I  am  difpofed  to 
believe  that,  like  a  tree  too  much 
manured,  it  has  fhot  into  a  luxuri- 
ance beyond  its  natural  growth  ;  fa 

that. 
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that,  from  an  extravagant  exertion  of 
its  internal  ftrength,  it  muft  either 
flop  its  career  to  recover  its  vigour,. 
or  be  exhauiled  into  difiolution. 

The  King  of  Poland  has  obtained 
a  reputation  for  knowledge  and  abi- 
liti^  which  he  by  no  means  pofTefTes. 
—  His  manners  are  elegant,  —  his 
knowledge  is  of  the  fame  clafs  •,  and 
they  would  together  qualify  him  ta 
make  a  (irft-rate  figure  in  the  litera- 
ry coteries  of  Paris :  but,  with  his 
elegant  fcience,  he  pofTefTes,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  elegant  vices ;  fa 
that,  however  he  may  be  calculated 
to  pleafe  and  fhine  in  private  luxu- 
rious life,  he  is,  by  no  means,  qua- 
lified to  give  dignity  to  the  regal 
charader. — The  fcience  of  the  Belles 
LeUres^  though  it  may  ferve  as  an 

agreeable 
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agreeable  amufement,  is  not  the  fci- 
ence  of  a  King-, — he  ought  to  have 
higher  objedls,  and  a  more  noble 
ambition,  than  to  harangue  on  an 
antique,  to  criticife  a  poet,  or  com- 
ment on  a  tragedy,— The  knowledge 
of  a  private  man  and  of  a  King 
ought  not  to  be  the  fame. — The  for- 
mer may  be  a  very  learned  and 
fcientific  individual,  but,  elevated  to 
the  Throne,  might  become  a  frivo- 
lous Prince.     This  is  the  charadler 

of  his  prefent  Polifh  Majefly. • 

There  was  a  moment  of  his  life  when 
he  might  have  enrolled  his  name 
in  the  immortal  regifter  of  Patriot 
Princes  ;  but  he  let  it  pafs  without 
the  forms  of    concern*, —  and    is 

content 


*  The  circumflance  here  alluded  to  muft 
be  his  condud  on  the  Partition  of  Poland. 

His 
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content  to  govern  a  mutilated  king- 
dom, unrefpected  by  foreign  nations 
or  his  own  fubjedb,  who  daily  be- 
hold their  interefts  neglefled  for 
the  fociety  of  opera -girls,  fidlers, 
buffoons,  and  all  the  apparatus  of 
elegant  fcnfuality  •,  a  very  fmall  (hare 
of  which  his  exhautted  conflitution 
is  now  capable  of  enjoying. 

His  bed  friends  counfelled  him,  that  the  only 
means  to  fave  his  Honour,  was  to  give  an  ah- 
folute  refufal  to  the  propofed  divifion  of  his 
territories,  and  rather  to  refign  his  Crown 
than  confent  to  the  leaft  difmemberment  of 
it. — This  he  promifed  to  do  on  the  day  and 
at  the  place  appointed  for  the  ceremony  of 
the  propofed  Partition  ;  but,  to  the  furprize 
and  anguiih  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  to 
his  own  eternal  difgrace,  he  calmly,  and 
without  apparent  concern,  figned  his  affent 
to  remain  the  King  of  Half  his  King- 
dom, 

His 
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.    His  Prujfian  Majefty,  whofe  Cha- 
iradler  has  been  fo  exalted  by  the 
Poet  and  the  Hiftorian,  and  ftands 
fo  high  in  the  opinion  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind,  as  a  political,  he- 
roic Prince,  is  as  bad  a  Man  and  as 
bad  a  Prince  as  the  annals  of  mo- 
dern, or  perhaps  of  any  times  can 
produce. — He  has  all  the  vices  which 
a  wicked  King  can  poiTefs,  and  none 
•of  thofe  virtues  which  fome  of  the 
word  of  Men  have  not  been  wholly 
without. — That  he  has  talents  can- 
£iot  be  denied ;  but  that  they  have 
been   greatly   exaggerated   will    be 
equally  aflerted,   and  are  accompa- 
nied with  weaknefles  of  which  fools 
would  be  aOiamed. — It  is  his  de- 
clared opinion,  and  he  daily  proves 
the  fincerity  of  it,  that  the  Subjeds 

of 
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of  a  King  are  made  to  be  employed, 
like  other  Animals,  for  the  ufe  and 
pleafure  of  their  Mafter, — and  that 
the  life  of  a  Man,  when  it  may  anfwer 
his  purpofe,  is  no  more  to  be  confi- 
dered  than  that  of  a  Reptile*. — This 
is  his  royal  Morality  \ — and  it  is  the 
Morality  of  a  Monfter  with  human 
intelleds  and  an  human  Ihape. — As 

*  During  the  lafl  war  a  medicinal  cheft 
being  taken  by  the  Auflrians,  it  was  found, 
on  examination,  to  contain,  among  other 
phyfical  flores,  a  great  quantity  of  ^r/r^/r, 
— The  Pruffian  Phyfician,  being  queflioned. 
as  to  the  intended  application  of  that  bane- 
ful drug,  confelTed  it  to  be  a  principle  of 
his  King  not  to  fuffer  the  army  to  be  en- 
cumbered with  fick  men;— and  that  whenever 
a  Soldier  was  wounded  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  render  him  incapable  of  bearing  arms 
again,  the  orders  were  to  dofe  him  with 
potent  poifon  ; — and  for  that  purpofe,  he 
added,  it  was  confiantly  provided. 

for 
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for  feligion,  he  has  not  the  hypocri- 
i'j  to  pretend  to  it, — that  is,  he  does 
not  perceive  that  it  would  anfwer 
any  beneficial  purpofe  to  put  on  the 
mafk ;  or  there  is  not  a  grimace  of 
<3evot:on  which  he  would  not  pradliie. 
- — In  fhort,  the  whole  of  his  Govern- 
ment is  laid  in  Tyranny  ; — and,  the* 
it  may  be  checquered  with  fome  few 
plaufible,  delufive,  unimportant  ar- 
rangements, bears  the  mofl  evident 
proofs  of  thofe  deteftable  principles 
whereon  it  is  founded. 

He  has,  without  doubt,  much  mi- 
litary difccrnment,  and  knows  how 
to  chufe  as  well  as  to  employ  his 
Officers :  he  has  a  perfed  underftand- 
ing  in  the  detail  of  military  ceco- 
nomy,  and  poflelTes  a  great  lliare  of 

military 
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military  experience :  —  neverthelefs, 
he  is  not  an  eminent  military  cha- 
rader  •,  and  v/hen  the  echit  of  his 
prefent  adions  is  palTed  away,  and 
they  come  to  be  examined  with  cool- 
nefs  and  deliberation,  it  will  appear 
that  his  Reputation  did  not  proceed 
from  his  own  fuperior  Skill  in  the 
art  of  war,  but  from  the  Ignorance 
of  thofe  who  were  appointed  to  op- 
pofe  him."  When  Prince  Charles 
cf  Lor  rain  commanded  again  ft  him, 
he  was  an  Hero : — but  when  Mar- 
Ihal  Daun  was  his  enemy,  this  Hero 
never  performed  one  truly  heroic  ex- 
ploit 5  nor  was  he  able  to  give  any 
important  fuccefs  to  one  exertion  of 
his  military  genius,  againil  that  able 
and  fuperior  Commander, 

Vol.  IIL  I  The 
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The  King  of  Sweden  is  a  young 
man  of  an  enterprifmg  genius,  ac- 
companied, which  does  not  always 
happen,  with  much  fenfibility.  He 
has  brought  about  a  Revolution  ia 
the  laws  and  government  of  his 
Kingdom  with  a  degree  of  difpatch 
and  tranquility  that  have  been  very 
feldom  afTociated  with  fuch  extraor- 
dinary,   important,    and   dangerous 

meafures. To   form   a    prefent 

judgment  of  his  chara6ter  would  be 
premature  j — it  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ufe  which  he  may 
make  of  the  power  he  has  acquired, 
and  the  change  he  has  effefted  in 
the  adminiftration  of  his  govern- 
ment.— The  commencement  of  his 
reign  is  pregnant  with  omens  of  its^ 
profperity,  but  time  muil  bring  along 

with 
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wich  it  that  experience  which  will 
pronounce  his  Difgrace  or  Glory. 

I  The  Kings  of  Naples  and  Denmark 
not  pofieffing  any  particular  marks 
of  chara6ler  which  deferve  norice, 
will  be  paiTed  over  without  an  ob- 
fervation. 

His  Sardinian  Majtfly  is  a  very 
r^fpedable  Prince.— From  the  fitua- 
tion  and  final!  extent  of  his  territo- 
ries, he  cannot  take  any  vtry  adive 
part  in  the  peaceful  Councils  of  Eu- 
rope : — for  the  fame  reafons  his  at- 
tention to  the  welfare  of  his  country 
is  net  generally  known  but  to  thofe 
who  fe<^l  the  bleffings  of  it. — His 
Father  was  efteemed  one  of  the 
greatefl  foldiers  and  befl  politicians 

I    2  of 
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of  his  tiir.e.— What  title  the  prefent 
Monarch  has  to  military  Knowledge, 
Experience  can  alone  determine  -, 
but  he  fhares  with  his  Anceltor  the 
glory  of  being  the  Father  of  his 
People. 

The  ^ueen  of  Portugal  is  but  in 
the  infancy  of  her  reign,  and  is  not 
known  to  pofiefs  any  charaaeriftic 
peculiarity,  except  a  bigotted  attach- 
ment to  her  Religion,  which  extin- 
guifhes  any  great  expectations  from 
her  future  Government. 

The  King  of  Spain  h,  politically 
fpeaking,  an  Ideot.— He  is  attach- 
ed to  France  contrary  to  the  true 
Intcrell  and  real  Spirit  of  his  Peo- 
ple, and  from  no  reafon  but  becaufe 

fne 
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ihe  is  the  natural  Enemy  of  England, 
which  he  deteds  from  ihe  woril  of 
all  human  mot:\'es. — No  two  Na- 
tions were  ever  fo  exactly  formt-d  to 
be  allied  with  each  other  as  Great- 
Britain  and  Spain  ;  neverchelels,  this 
fiily  Prince,  urged  by  a  mean  fpiric 
of  Revenge,  occafioned  by  a  well- 
known  event,  unworthy  the  recol- 
lection of  a  moment,  denies  his  Sub- 
jects that  Advantage,  and  his  King- 
dom that  Glory,  which  would  be  the 
inevitable  refukof  fuch  an  Alliance  *• 
■  His  whole  thoughts  are  empioy.- 
ed,  and  all  his  pleafure  centered,  in 
the  diverfions  of  the  Chace  ;  for 
which,  not  only  the  decent  Appear- 

*  The  Spaniards  have  the  following  po- 
lirical  proverb — Peace  I'jith  England  a?ui 
War  'ujith  ail  the  World, 

I  3  ance, 
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ance,  hut  the  important  Duties  of  ^ 
good  King  are  entirely  facrificed. 

His  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  of 
France  is,  by  no  means,  an  unami- 
able  Charadier, — He  is  grave,  rather 
inanimate,  a  lover  of  peace,  and  in- 
terefied,  as  far  as  a  man  of  his  fri- 
gid temper  can  be,  in  the  profperity 
of  his  Kingdom. — He  is  not  dif- 
pofed  to  yield  his  opinion,  nor  is  he 
fo  obflinate  as  to  refufe  convidion 
when  he  is  made  to  feel  it*. — The 
Queen  is  lively,  giddy,  and  fond  of 
Novelty,  with  fufiicient  Vanity  to  be 
made  to  believe  that  fhe  ought  to 

*  Ke  is  a  Man  who  means  no  harm  ;-^ 
but  is  of  fo  tame  a  charafter,  that  the  Virtue 
or  Wickednefs  of  his  Miniflevs  will  eftablHh 
the  Glory  or  Infamy  of  his  Reign. 

exercife 
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cxercife  her  Influence  over  the  King 
in  Affairs  of  State. — This  is  the  ob- 
je(ft  of  her  prefent  Ambition  ; — how 
long  her  Caprice  will  fuffer  it  to  laft 
is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  uncertainty ; 
but  it  may  be  fortunate  for  the 
Kingdom  if  the  Folly  Ihould  be  of 
fhort  duration. 


I  4  The 
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The  King  of—    •-. — 


^  I  haT£  not  ability  or  information  fufH- 
dent  to  undertake  the  bullnefs  of  iiiling  fhis 
blink  page  as  it  ought  to  be  done.-— -If  any 
geii.tleman,  better  inforrned,  will  do  it  for 
''"lije,  and  (tnd  it  to  th^  Pablifher,  I  will  great- 
ly thank  him  5  and  it  this  Volume  fnould 
have  the  fuccefs  of  the  former,  and  be  called 
to  future  Editions,  I  will  avail  myfelf  of 
his  kindnefs  to  oblige  the  Public  with  it. 

Of 
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Of  the  many  objedbs  which  have 
been  embraced  by  the  vivid  ima- 
gination of  fanciful  writers,  a  Pa- 
triot King  is  the  moll  to  be  de- 
fired,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  be 
attained.'— Human  Imperfedion  al- 
mod  checks  our  wifhes  in  looking 
towards  fuch  a  glorious  objed:,  and 
Hope  fighs  when  ihe  is  urged  ta 
the  attainment. — Imperfed  Beings, 
however,  may  imitate  a  perfed  pat- 
tern, and  thereby  encreafe,  though 
not  com.plete  the  excellence  of  their 
own  charafler, — The  Monarch  who 
makes  the  true  interelis  of  his  Peo- 
ple the  great  objed  of  his  life,  who 
confiders  himfeif  to  have  been  bom 
for  their  fervice,  qualifies  himklf  to 
engage  in  it,  and  with  unremitted 
vigilance  watches  how  he  may  beir 
perform  it,  is  a  Patriot  King.— The 

tranquil 
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tranquil  Defire  of  doing  right  is  but 
a  tame  dirpofuion  in  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  a  Kingdom  :  Patriot 
Wilhes  do  not  exift  but  in  producing 
Patriot  Actions  •,  and  Abilities  and  In- 
formation necefiary  to  conceive  and 
perform  them,  fall  not  to  the  lot  of 
many  Men,  and  very  feldom  indeed 
to  that  of  Princes. — The  Sovereign, 
therefore,  who  poffeiTes  an  Head  and 
Heart,  with  the  Power  of  uniting 
with  wifdom  their  refpedive  quali- 
ties, necefTary  to  deferve  the  title  of 
a  Patriot  King,  being  rather  an  hope- 
iefs  objecft,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to 
my  purpofe  to  confider  for  a  mo- 
ment, fince  Royalty  muil  be  fo  Ihort 
of  perfedlion,  what  may  be  the  kind 
of  King  who  will  be  beit  qualified 
to  make  himfelf  refpedled  and  his 
people  happy. 

Ambition 
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Ambition  is  a  bad  principle  of 
aftion  in  a  Prince ;  his  Subjects  al- 
ways fufFtr  for  it,  even  amid  the 
temporary  profperities  which  it  ma/ 
produce :  external  Glory  is  its  gene- 
ral objecft,  and  internal  Comfort  is 
the  conftant  facrifice. — An  ambitious 
King  may  give  to  the  national  Cha- 
radter  an  empty  fplendor,  but  he 
will  never  make  his  People  happy. 

Great  Talents  are  very  dangerous 
when  united  with  fuprerae  Power  :— 
fo  many  temptations  continually  oc- 
cur to  indulge  PafTion,  to  crulh  Op- 
ponents, to  filence  Law  and  encreafe 
Prerogative,  that  a  King  of  great 
abilities,  with  difpofitions  unfavour- 
able to  the  interefts  of  his  People, 
will  find  the  m.eans  of  indulging 
them  by  fuch  an  artful  progrefs,  and 
with  fuch   plaufibie  reafons,  as  to 

give 
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give  his  proceedings  the  colour  of 
Juilice  •,  or  make  his  power  fo  irre- 
•fiftibie,  as  to  obtain,  with  cafe,  the 
end  of  his  wifhes. 

The  fpirit  of  military  Glory,  by 
difpofing  a  Prince  to  engage  in  war 
upon  every  occafion,  m.ufl  be  ruin- 
ous to  his  People ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  abfolute  Hatred  of 
war,  which  operates  to  bafe  Submif- 
fion  and  di/honourale  Treaty,  is  even 
-more  deilrudlive  of  his  Country's 
welfare. 

The  Love  of  Pleafure  is  the  never- 
failing  caufe  of  dilTipation,  extrava- 
gance, bad  example,  and  negled  of 
duty,  in  every  fuuation  and  rank  of 
life  .—it  rnuil,  therefore,  be  of  the 
word  confequence  when  it  is  the 
failing  of  a  King,  whofe  concerns 
are  fo  important,  whofe  extravagance 

niufl: 
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mull  be  fupplied  by  his  People,  and 
whofe  example  is  of  the  moll  exten- 
five  influence. 

A  King  who  is  ambitious,  poflefT- 
cd  of  great  talents,  fond  of  military 
fame,  or  a  lover  of  pleafure,  may 
be  a  good  King-,— but  fuch  is  the 
lamentable  imperfcdion  of  Human 
Nature,  that  the  chance  is  greatly 
ao-ainft  it. — There  are  not  many  ex- 
amples  of  m.en  in  high  ftations  who 
curb  thofe  pafTions,  and  ftifle  thofe 
wifncs  which  they  can  indulge  with 
impunity.— Afeer  all,  of  the  difFe- 
rent  fpeciesof  Mcnarchs  which  might 
be  enumerated,  the  mod  eligible,  ta- 
ken in  every  light  with  the  concomi- 
tant advantages  and  difadvantages,  is 
that  character  which  is  known  by  the 
fignilicant  title  of  King  Log. 

By  this  kind  of  Sovereign,  I  would 

not 
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jlot  be  fuppofed  to  mean  a  dull, 
heavy,  phlegmatic,  ftupid  Prince,  in- 
fenfible  of  his  own  or  his  country's 
glory, — but  one  who  poflefles  the  fo- 
briety  of  negative,  rather  than  the 
ardor  of  pofitive  Virtue;  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  following  charader  of 
him. 

King  Log  does  not  poflefs  the 
fplendid  but  the  fober  Virtues ; — his 
heart  is  fufceptible  of  fome  degree 
of  animation,  but  not  eafily  in- 
flamed.  He   poiTefTes  a   temper 

which  is  capable  of  Mirth,  but  dif- 
pofed  to  Serioufncfs,  with  an  Under- 
Handing  not  bright,  but  folid  and 
flored  with  information  which  has 
more  of  utility  than  brilliance. — He 
is  governed  by  a  fenfe  of  moral  and 
religious  Duty,  and  preferves  the 
greatefl  decency  of  appearance   in 

all 
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all  his  words  and  adions  — He  is 
flow  in  forming  his  Opinions  of  men 
or  things,  but,  having  once  formed 
them,  is  not  difpofed  to  give  them 
up.  He  looks  rather  to  the  inter- 
nal than  external  profperity  of  his 
Kingdom,  and  wifhes  that  its  glory 
and  importance  fhould  be  derived 
from  the  ardor  of  Commerce  in  pre- 
ference to  the  arm  of  the  Soldier. 
• — He  encourages  Men  of  Letters, 
Science,  and  Genius,  not  from  parti- 
cular feeling  or  partiality  to  them, 
but  that  he  thinks  it  to  be  a  quiet 
way  of  giving  to  his  People  a  tran- 
quil glory. — War  is  a  fcience  he 
does  not  Itudy ;  it  is  an  engine  he 
does  not  wifh  to  ufe :  but  being 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  it,  he 
difcovers  a  cool,  determined  fpirit  to 
do  himfelf  and  his  people  juftice; 

depending 
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flepetiding  much  upon  their  Zeal  for 
the  meafures  propofed,  without  which 
he  would  not  venture  to  engage  in 
them. — In  every  meafure  which  he 
does  not  clearly  comprehend,  or 
where  he  yields  to  the  opinion  of 
others, — he  never  fails,  repeated ly» 
to  enquire,  //  it  is  according  to  the 
Law  of  the  Land: — and  woe  be  to  the 
man  who  fhould  be  found  to  de- 
ceive him! — If  his  fervants  appear 
to  him  to  pofiels  Abilities  and  Skill 
equal  to  their  particular  depart- 
ments, and  exert  them  with  induf- 
try,  he  pays  but  little,  if  any  at- 
tention to  their  other  qualities  or 
difpoiitions.  —  Though  more  atten- 
tive to  internal  Profperity  than  ex- 
ternal Reputation,  yet  he  always  en-, 
deavours  to  employ  thofe  perfons  as 
his  Reprefentatives  at  foreign  Courts 

who 
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who  will  do  honour  to  him,  and  be 
a  credit  to  their  country. — He  con- 
fiders  the  courfe  of  Juftice  as  ia- 
cred :— the  decree  of  the  Judge  is 
as  binding  to  him  as  to  the  indivi- 
duals who  are  the  objedts  of  it. — 
He  is  not  difpofed  to  public  and  coft- 
ly  Parade ;  and,  affording  no  encou- 
ragement, but,  on  the  contrary, 
giving  every  pofTible  check  to  mi- 
niflerial  Extravagance  and  Corrup- 
tion, the  Expences  of  his  Crown  ne- 
ver exceed  the  Income  of  it. — His 
private  amufements  are  innocent,  and 
the  great  pleafure  of  his  life  is  to 
lofe  the  formality  and  (late  of  the 
King  in  the  converfation  of  a  cho- 
fen  Society. — In  fhort,  he  is  that 
plain,  decent,  honeft  rran,  who  ne- 
ver adls  without  previous  confidera- 
tion,---does  good  from  principle  ra- 
VoL.  III.  K  ther 
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ther  than  from  fentiment,  and  never 
does  wrong    but   frcm  involuntary 
error. 

Among  the  Princes  of  Europe,  of 
w'hofe  charaders  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  give  the  leading  features,  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  one  to  whom 
the  foregoing  defcription  can  be  ap- 
plied with  juftice.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  has  a  tinfltire  of  am.bition, 
a  love  of  military  glory,  and  an  ar- 
dor of  mind  which  King  Log  was 
never  known  to  poflefs. — The  Em- 
prefs  of  Ruffia^  as  well  as  his  Pnif- 
fiayi  Majefty,  bear  not  the  lead  re- 
lation to  that  illuilrious  and  peace- 
able Houfe.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
has  fome  traits  of  the  chara6ler,  and 
the  French  Monarch  is  not  wiihout 
them-,  but  the  Qiieen  of  France, 
who  is  not,  in  the  leaft,  difpofed  to 

be 
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be  Queen  Log,  baffles  the  fober 
difpofuions  of  the  Log  Family^  v.hich 
prevail  in  the  King,  by  the  fiighti- 
nels  and  vivacity  of  her  fpirits. — ~- 

The  King  of  ^ — ^  whom  I 

Ihall  name  KiTig  Leg  the  Tounger^ 
was  defigned  by  Nature  to  be  the 
very  copy  of  his  original. — In  his 
early  life  he  had  all  the  difpofitions 
and  propeniities  that  mark  the  cha- 
ra6ler  which  I  have  jufl:  pourtrayed. 
—What  may  be  the  intrinfic  diffe- 
rence at  this  day  will  be  beil  af- 
certained  by  a  comparifon  between 
them  •,  —  with  the  caufes  of  that 
change  which  has  been  produced  in 
the  original  temper  of  the  young  King 
Log, — a  change  that,  I  am  forry  to 
obferve,  has  not  operated  to  his  own 
or  his  People's  glory. 


K  z  King 
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King  Log  the  Elder. 

He  does  not  poflefs  the  fplendid, 
but  the  fober  Virtues. 


—His 
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King  Log  the  Younger. 

— He  has  not  furprized  or  de- 
lighted Mankind  with  any  Glare  of 
public  virtue.— but  his  private  life, 
as  a  Father  and  an  Hufband,  is  truly- 
eminent,  and  holds  forth  an  exam- 
ple worthy  of  imitation  to  all  his 
Subje6ls. — As  a  Friend,  alfo,  he  has 
been  conftant  and  unwavering ;  and, 
though  his  People  may  have  fuffered 
by  the  mifapplication  of  his  regard, 
it  muil  be  allowed  that  the  fidelity 
of  it  does  him  honour  *. 

*  In  prii'ate  life,  a  man  who  was  to  facri- 
fice  his  befl  interefts  for  the  fake  of  unwor- 
thy people,  would  be  called,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  World,  a  d — d  foolifh,  obllinate 
fellow. 

K  3  —His 
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— Kis  heart  is  fufceptible  of  fome 
degree  of  animation,  but  not  eanly 
inflamed. 


He 
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-—His  temper  is  grown  into  a  de- 
gree of  irritability  which  was  not 
originally  congenial  to  it. — This  has 
been  the  work  of  his  education.— 
The  People  who  were  about  him 
when  he  was  young,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  p-olden  lime  of  Power 
when  he  fhould  be  advanced  in  life, 
t^iought,  very  politically,  that,  after 
they  had  impreiTed  a  fubniilTive  awe 
of  themfelves  in  the  Pvoyal  Breads 
the  encreafing  that  native  obftinacy 
of  temper,  to  which  the  Log  FaiT>i- 
ly  are  univerfaily  difpofed,  wofuld 
complete  the  defigns  of  th'eir  ambi- 
tion.— In  this  they  have  fircceeded  ; 
and  to  the  fame  caufe  may  be  attri- 
buted the  change  in  his  charadler 
from  Piacidnefs  to  PalTion  *, 

'*  An  obflinate  King  of  a  free  country  will 

f.cd  that  continual  oppofuion  to  his  vvilhes 

K  4.  which, 
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•—He  poflefTes  a  temper  which  Is 
capable  of  Mirth,  but  difpofed  to 
Serioufnefs  j 


—with  an  Underftanding  not  bright 
but  folid,  and  ftored  with  informa- 
tion which  has  more  of  utility  than 
brilliance. 


;-He 
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— His  Mirth  rather  prevails  over 
his  Serioufnefs,  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  medium  between  joy  and  forrow. 
Befides,  it  is  not  dignified,  but  is 
employed  almofl  always  in  a  pue- 
rile, and  not  feldom  in  an  indecent 
manner  f. 

—His  Talents  are  but  moderate ; 
neverthelefs,  he  has  acquired  a  por- 
tion of  ufeful  knowledge,   and  an 

which,  by  working  upon  his  ftubborn  fpirif, 
will,  confequently,  heighten  the  original 
tamenefs  of  his  character  into  habitual  warmth 
and  violence. 

■f  His  jokes  are  not  Kingly  jokes ;  at  leaft, 
they  lofe  their  Kinglinefs  in  Mr.  Pinchheck^s 
repetition  of  them — though  I  doubt  not 
but  Lord  N —  thought  that  an  excellent 
joke  which  ended  in  his  appointment  to  be 

the  Conftable  of  Dover  CaJIk, All  the 

World  knows  it. 

acquain- 
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•—He  prefer ves  the  greated  Ap- 
pearance of  Decency  in  all  his  words 
and  actions,  and  is  governed  by  a 
ftrid  fenfe  of  moral  and  religious 
Duty. 


^He 
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acquaintance  with  the  general  fab- 
jedts  of  Art  and  Science,  which  might 
have  given  him  confequence  as  a  pri- 
vate Gentleman  :  but  his  enquiries 
are  not  thofe  of  a  great  King,— and 
his  curiofity  extends  to  trifles  v/hich 
degrade  him; — however,  it  Ihould 
be  obferved,  in  excufe,  that  it  is  ra- 
ther a  Family  failing*. 

—The  Decency  of  his  demeanour 
is  exemplary,  and  he  obferves  the 
public  OfBces  of  Religion  with  be- 
coming refpedt  and  attention -f. 

—The 


« 

IS 


Vide  every  Journeyman  Carpenter  that 
employed  in  the  Qj 's-Palace, — every 

Labourer  that  digs  in  R d-Gardens,— • 

and  every  Choiiiiier  that  iings  in  the^R 1 

Chapel. 

t  This  attention  to  external  Appearance 

has  been  ever  preierved,  with  great  proprie- 
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—He  is  fiow  in  forming  his  Opi- 
nion of  men  and  things, — but,  hav- 
ing once  formed  it,  is  by  no  means 
difpofed  to  give  it  np. 


i-He 
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—The  Obflinacy  of  the  Family  to 
which  he  belongs  is  pofTtflTed  by  him 
in  an  increafed  degree :  but  he,  in 
great  meafure,  faves  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  forming  Opinions  of  any 
thing,  by  receiving  thofe  which  are 
framed  for  him  by  others. 


ty,   by  his .     It  is  not  believed, 

even  at  this  time,  by  many  perfons  who  live 
in  the  World,  that  he  had  a  Miilrefs  previous 
to  his  marriage. — Such  a  circumflance  was 
reported  by  many,  believed  by  Tome,  dif- 
puted  by  others,  but  proved  by  none: — and 
with  fuch  a  fuitable  caution  was  this  intrigue 
conduced,  that,  if  the  body  of  the  people 
called  fakers,  of  which  this  young  Lady  in 
queftion  was  a  member,  had  not  divulged 
the  fadl  by  the  public  proceedings  of  their 
Meeting  concerning  it, — it  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  remained  a  matter  of  doubt  to 
this  day. 

—Internal 
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^— He  looks  more  to  the  internal 
than  external  Profperity  of  his  King- 
dom ;  and  wifhes  that  its  Glory  and 
Importance  may  be  derived  from 
the  Ardor  of  Comm.erce,  rather  than 
from  the  Arm  of  the  Soldier. 


^He 
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— Internal  Profperity  is  a  favou- 
rite idea  with  him ;  but  it  feems  to 
be  directed  to  his  Houfe  inftead  of 
his  Kingdom* :  and  in  the  prefe- 
rence of  commercial  co  military  Glo- 
ry he  deviates  very  much  from  the 
Charad:er  of  his  peaceful  Prototypje. 
— ^From  an  imbibed  opinion,  which 
is  founded  in  great  weaknefs  in  him, 
and  great  wickednefs  in  thofe  who 
dictated  it,  that  his  military  Power 
may  aid  the  internal  profperity  of 
his  Kingdom., — he  has  been  induced 
to  fhew  a  great  perfonal  attention 
to  his  Army,  and  to  difcover  marks 

*  The  attention  to  fitting  up,  arranging, 
altering,  enlarging,  &c.  &c.  his  bauble  of 
a  Palace,  has  been  laborious,  and  the  expence 
enormous :  all  of  which  has  ended  in  little 
worth  the  viewing  but  the  Cartoons  of  Ra- 
phael,  which  were  fnatched  from  the  public 
c^c  to  adorn  this  baby- houfe, 

of 
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—He  encourages  Men  of  Letters, 
Science,  and  Genius,  not  from  par- 
ticular feeling  or  partiality  towards 
them, — but  that  he  thinks  it  to  be 
a  quiet  way  of  giving  to  his  People 
a  tranquil  Glory. 


'--War 
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■of  great  partiality  to  his  military 
Eftablifhments ; — while  the  Navy, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  has  not 
been  favoured  with  any  mark  of 
protedion  *. 

— He  is  attached  to  the  fine  Arts, 
gives  encouragement  to  ProfefTors, 
and  has  founded  a  Royal  Academy, 
in  a  manner  worthy  a  great  King, 
for  the  improvement  of  them. — 
But  this  is  not  all  -,  he  really  under- 
ftands  many  of  them  t,  and,  in  the 

fcience 


* 


I  cannot  confider  his  apparent  fondnefs 
for  the  Campaigns  of  WimbIedon-Commo7i  and 
.Black-Heath  as  matter  of  deep  delign,  but 
rather  as  the  proof  of  a  frivolous  difpolition. 
' — This  fort  of  amufement  might,  indeed, 
have  been  thrown  before  him,  and  his  atten- 
tion to  it  encouraged,  by  thofe  who  had  bad 
-and  wicked  Ends  in  profpeft.— But  he  him- 
VoL.  HI.  X,  felf 
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*— War  is  a  fclence  he  does  not 
iludy;  it  is  an  engine  he  does  noc 
wifh  to  life:  but  being  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  it,  he  difcovers  a 
cool,  determined  Spirit  to  do  himfelf 
and  his  people  Juftice,  depending 
much  upon  their  Zeal  for  the  mea- 
sures propofed,  which  is  his  fandion 
ibr  engaging  in  therp. 


—la 
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'fcience  of  Architedure,    he   is  no 
common  proficient*. 

— He   afFcds   to   be  fomething 
of  a  Soldier  without  pofTe fling  the 
Spirit  neceflary  to  form  a  military 
Charader  ^ — and,  though  he  is  fond 

of 

felf  is,  naturally,  of  a  temper  to  Ihrink  back 
from  War, — which  is  evident  from  the  hurry 
of  the  laft  Peace,  and  the  bufmefs  of  Falk- 
land-Iflandy  when  he  had  the  moll  flagrant 
motives  to  enter  into  it,  and  the  mofl  certain 

profpea   of  Glory. To   his   conduft   on 

thefe  occafions  may  be  attributed  the  prefenc 

diftrefs  and  difgrace  of  his  People. As  to 

any  marked  Negleft  of  the  Navy,— it  is  an 
idle  fuppofition. — If  naval  reviews  could 
have  been  exhibited  with  the  fame  conve- 
nience, they  would  have  had  their  fliare  of 
regard  with  the  military  ones.— The  6'i'£"w; 
would  have  afforded  an  equal  padime,  whe- 
ther it  took  the  form  of  a  Squadron  of  Ca- 
valry or  a  Squadron  of  Ships. 

*  There  is   a  Temple  in  K —  Gardens 

erefted  after  a  royal  plan  ; — and  in  Mr.  Kir- 

-L   2  lf% 
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^— In  every  meafure  which  he  does 
not  clearly  comprehend,  or  where  he 
yields  to  the  opinions  of  others, — he 
never  fails  repeatedly  to  enquire^ 
If  it  is  according  to  the  Law  of  the 
.Land? — and  woe  be  to  the  man 
who  fliould  be  found  to  deceive  him ! 


.^If 
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of  military  Exhibitions,  would,  pro-^ 
bably,  make  a  very  indifferent  fi- 
gure, if  the  Jed  was  to  be  verified. 
— In  the  war  agrainft  his  revolted 
Subjedts,  the  meafures  purfued  have 
been  the  mofl  unmilicary,  unwife,- 
and  dilhonourable,  that  human  Ex- 
perience can  Tuggefl  ;-^and  have 
caufed  difappointment  to  every  na-- 
tional  expedation. 

—He  profcfTcs  great  veneration 
for  the  Laws  and  Conllitution  of  his 
Kingdom  •,— he  has,  however,  con- 
fented,  or,  at  leall,  fubmitted  to 
fome  attempts  at  Innovation  which 
are  rather  alarming : — but  he  had,- 

lyH  Work  on  architedural  Perfpedive,  there 
is  a  Delign  of  a  Houfe,  with  Wings,  Colo- 
nades,  &c,  in  the  Italian  Tafle,  which  was 
a6tually  defigncd  by  the  King  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Ireland.,  Defender  of  the 
Faithj  &c. 

L  3.  a* 
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— If  his  Servants  appear  to  him 
to  pofTcfs  Abilities  and  Skill  equal  to 
their  particular  departments,  and  ex- 
ert them  with  induftry, — he  pays 
but  little,  if  any  attention  to  their 
other  qualities  or  difpofitions. 


—Though 
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as  it  is  believed,  his  authority  in  the 
opinion  of  the  firft  Law  Officer  of 
the  Crown,— to  whofe  Will  he  fub- 
mits  without  enquiry,  and  by  whofe 
fuperior  Abilities  he  is  led  into  aa- 
eafy  acquiefcenceo 

The  private  Characters  of  indi- 
viduals employed  in  his  Govern-' 
ment,  &c.  are  ciirioiijly  fcrutinized, 
but  not  feriouily  conlidered  by  him, 
notwithftanding  his  own  Love  of 
Decency  and  Decorum.  A  man  hav- 
ino-  been  throughout  Life  immerfed 
in  profligacy,  is  not  thereby  difqua- 
lined  for  his  fervice.— In  the  groups 
of  his  Court  may  be  feen  every  fpe- 
cies  of  degenerate  Charaaer*.— If 

*  This  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  aflertion 
equally  ftrange  and  untrue  ;— but,  on  exa- 
mination, I  was  forry  to  find  it  had  not  been 
iT.-ade  without  refieclion. 

L.  ^  ths. 
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—Though  he  is  more  attentive. 
to  internal  Profperiry  than  external. 
Reputation,  yet  he  is  ever  careful 
to  employ  thofe  Perfons  as  his  Re- 
prefentatives  to  foreign  Courts,  who 
will  do  Honour  to  him,  and  be  a; 
Credit,  to  their  Country.. 


-^Hc; 
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the  mill-horfe  turns  the  mill,  he  does 
not  care   whether  he  is  blind,  or 
fprained,  or  vicious  j — it  is  the  fame 
to  him. 

— Whether  it  is  that  he  thinks^ 
AmbaiTadors  are  ufelefs  and  expenfive 
Agents  of  Government, — that  the- 
national  Glory  does  not  want  fuch 
help  as  they  could  give  ic^ — or  that 
the  appointment  of  v/eak,  filly  men 
would  tell  to  the  World  that  he  pof- 
felTes  a  ftrength  fuperior  to  the  ufe^ 
of  fuch  mean,  political  engines —  he,. 
certainly,  has  not  fent  a  fingle  man^ 
of  eminent  Talents  to  reprefent  him 
in  a  foreign  Kingdom*. 

— A  ftrongT 

*  TheReprefentatives  of  his- -Ma* 

jefty  abroad  would  be  a  difgrace  to  any  King; 
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---He  confiders  the  Courfe  of  Juf- 
tice  as  facred  ;  and  the  decree  of  the 
Judge  is  as  binding  to  him  as  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  the  Objeds  of  it*^ 


—He- 
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—A  flrong  urgent  principle  of 
Mercy  fometimes  induces  him  to 
impede  the  courfe  of  Law,  while  an 
impatience  to  do  Jufiice  has  occa- 
fioned  his  accelerating  the  tardy  pro- 
grels  of  Juftice  by  means  of  the 
Sword*. 


and  to  any  Country. — There  is  not  one  man 
of  proper  Talents  employed  as  a  foreign  Mi- 

niiler  by  the  Court  of —  — —  ;  and 

the  Ambaflador  to  Spain  is  the  only  one  who 
preferves,  in  any  degree,  the  dignity  and 
hofpitality  of  his  character.  The  French 
attend  with  much  care  to  this  particulars 
and  it'  affords  matter  of  great  mortification 
to  every  reilefting  Engliiliman  who  travels,- 
when  he  finds,  which  he  always  does,  in  every 
Kingdom  through  which  he  may  pafs,  the 
Minifter  of  Fratice  the  firft,  and  the  Mi- 
nifter  of  England  the  mod  inferior  of  the 
Corps  Diplomatique, 

*  As  in  the  Pardon  of  Balf  2Lnd  Macquirk^ 
snd  the  Slaughter  of  St.  George^  Fields, 


(  156  > 
-—He  is  not  difpofed  to  public, 
coftly  Parade ;  and,  affording  no  en- 
couragement, but,  on  the  contrary, 
giving  every  poflible  check  to  mini- 
Iterial  Extravagance  and  Corruption,, 
the  Expences  of  his  Crown  never 
exceed  the  Income  of  it» 


—His. 


(  ^Sl  ) 
—Pie  is  not  fond  of  public  OHen- 
tation  or  Magnificence,  but  is  extra- 
vagant in  the  colledions  of  his  Ca- 
'binet  and  Mufeum. — The  bufinefs 
of  Corruption  is  alfo  grown  to  fuch 
an  enormous  height  during  his  reign, 
that,  with  a  perfonal  revenue  fuperior 
to  any  Monarch  of  his  time,  he  is 
oftentilnes  involved  in  difficulcies 
which  would  ruin  a  private  man  for 
ever*. 


*  See  Lord  Talbot\  fpeech  on  a  cqrtam 
..occafion,  wherein  the  fubjed:  of  ^^  Hu^/gry 
.Guts  a7td  e?npty  Purfc^^  was  defcribed  with  a 

degree  of  Pathos  which  deeply  affcSled  matiy 

of  hh  Noble  Hearers, 


—His 
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*— His  private  amufements  are  in- 
nocent, and  the  great  pleafure  of 
his  Life  is  to  lofe  the  formality  and 
Itate  of  the  King  in  the  converfation 
of  a  chofen  Society. 


•He 
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— His  recreations  are  harmlefs, 
and  no  King  that  ever  reigned  has 
defcended  with  more  fatisfadlion  into 
the  Bathos  of  Society  than  himfelf. 
— The  parade  and  dignity  of  ftation 
are  facrifices  which  he  daily  makes 
for  the  fake  of  converfing  with 
thofe  who  can  amufe,  inftrudl,  or 
inform  him*. 


*  From  hence  it  happens  that  his  Know- 
ledge of  private  Anecdotes  is  To  extenfive : 
It  is  auonifliing  how  deeply  read  he  is  in  the 
domeftic  conduct  of  his  fubjedls. — He  will 
give  hiftories,  and  by  no  means  fabulous  ones, 
of  people  he  never  faw,  and  who  have  fcarce 
ever  feen  him,  with  a  defcription  of  their 
houfes,  the  particulars  of  their  furniture.^, 
paper-hangings,  &c.  &c.  with  a  degree  of 
:iiii-nutenefs  perfedtly  ridiculous. 


■He 


(     i6o    ) 

^— He  is  that  plain,  decent,  honeft 
man,  who  never  adts  v/ithout  previ- 
ous confideration, — does  good  from 
principle  rather  than  from  fentiment, 
* — and  never  does  wrong  but  frana 
involuntary  error. 


(     i6i     ) 

-•—He  is  fimple  and  unaffected  im 
his  appearance,  but  not  entirely  fo 
'in  his  chara6ler,  which  has  been  fa- 
tally enriched  with  Ideas  of  Power 
that  necelTarily  meet  with  oppofi- 
tion  ;  and,  when  oppofed,  will  occa- 
fion  thofe  burfts  of  Paffion  which 
never  fail  to  produce  inconfiderate 
Actions, — He  poflefTes  nothing  of 
that  Scnfibility  which  urges  a  man 
to  a6l,  as  it  were,  from  an  internal, 
immediate  impulfe; — his  generous 
aflions,  therefore,  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  proceed  from  cool,  deliberate 
principles. 


The  difference  which  appears  be- 
tween thefe  two  Charaflers  cannot 
conceal  their  relation  and  fimilarity 

Vol.  III.  M  to 
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(to  each  other. — The  latter,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  is  but  an  imper- 
fed  copy  of  the  former.— The  fame 
.by  Nature,  by  Talents,  by  Inclina-  ' 
,tion,  he  was  early  warped  from  his 
^natural   charader    by   the   Arts   of 
thofe  who  hoped  to  fhare  his  power 
with  him,  or  to  wreit  his  power  from 
him. — With  the  difpofitions  to  be  a 
fTOod  man,  he  had  not  the  difcern- 
ment  fufficient  to  difcover  that  there 
were  Perfpns around  him,  who,  un- 
der-the  pretence  of  making  him  .a 
-great  Man,  by  the  mode  of  educa- 
tion which  they  purfued,  would,  if 
he  had  not  pofielTed  every  good  dif- 
pofition,  have  made  him  a  very  bad 

jone. 

Indeed,  a  youth  of  greater  abili- 
.ties  than  his  Flatterers  ever  fuppofed 

/him 


(     1^3-   ) 
ffim  to  polTefs,  might  have  been  de-' 
csived  by  the  Htme  Arts  which  de-' 
ceived   this   unfufpecfting  Prince.—^ 
It  mud,  furely,  have  required  a  very 
corrupted  mind  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Perfon  chiefly  concerned  in  his  Edu=-' 
cation  had  Interefts  which  fhe  pre- 
ferred to  his  :-^a  Knowledge  of  de- 
praved Nature  which  nbnebut  a  bad' 
Man  can  have,  could  alone  have  juf- 
tilled  his  fufFering  iuch  a  fufpicion- 
to  enter  into  his  heart.-^His  habi- 
tual fubfervience  to  the  will  and  opi- 
nion of  that  Perfon  and  her  Aflbci- 
ates,  artfully  commenced  and  firmly 
rooted,  became,  naturally,  more  evi- 
dent on  his  fuccefTion  to  the  Throne 
af  his  Fathers;  and  by  feizing  with^ 
eager  hands  the  Power  it  gave  them,,- 
afid  impudently-  exerting  it  in   the-" 
M-'2r  faee- 
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face  of  the  People,  they  loft  their 
royal  difciple  the  moft  fplendid  Po- 
pularity that  a  King  ever  polTefred  *. 

The  principles  of  filial  Duty,  en-- 
graved  in  his  fober  mind,  accompa- 
nied  him   iQ  fupreme  Power ;  and  ■ 
he,  without  confidering  the  real  dig-- 
nity  and  importance  of  his  charac- 
ter, looked  towards  the  fame  paren-? 
tal  hand,  which  guided  him  before, . 
to  lead  him  afterwards  -, — nor  could 
his  fimple,  blamelefs  mind  fufpecb, 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Do6lor  J a>  . 

after  he  had  recieived  his  penfion,  was  very 
violent  in  his  exprefiions  againft  the  royal  Fa- 
vorite—and on  being  reproved  by  one  of. 
his  friends  for  ading  with  fo  little  prudence, 
he  replied  with  warmth,  *'  Iref>eai  again  that- 
I  hate  the  Scot,  and  for  the  hefi  reafon  an 
Eng.lijh?nan  can  gi've,  —  The  Scotj  Sir,  has 
^iade  hU  King  unpopular ^^^ 

that 
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that  It  pofTefled  the  ambitious  aim- 
to  diredt  the  ufe  of  that  Sceptre, 
which  it  had  formerly  confidered  as. 
the  fymbol  of  its  own  future  Power* 
—But  he  had  not  been  taught  the 
duty  of  a  King  of  a  free  People  ;-— 
a  refined  remnant  of  the  old  Jaco- 
bite Syftem  of  Divine  Hereditary- 
Right,  was  ftrongly  mingled  in  the 
political  Creed  which  he  had  been 
made  to  believe. — Inftead  of  thofe 
excellent  writers  on  general  as  well 
as  Britifh  Liberty,  which  were  the  or- 
naments of  their  Country  and  their 
Nature,"the  fooliihjimpudentWorks 
of  Fihner  were  laid  before  him,  as- 
containing  the  elements  of  that  Syf- 
tem of  Government  which  was  beft ' 
adapted  to  the  Country  he  was  one 
day  to  rule. — Nor  were  the  Britifli : 
Hiftoriaas  lefs  negledled  i-^Ehe  Hif- 

tory 


(   ise  )• 

tory  of  the  Revolutions  of  England,' 
by  a  French  Jefuit,  and  written  upon' 
arbitrary  principles,  was  confidered 
by  his  Tutors  as  the  bed  Hiftory  to* 
give  to  a  future  King  the  mcfl  pro- 
per opinions  of  the  People  he  would 
one  day  be  called  to  govern  *.— By 
x^it^t  and  fimilar  means,  his  Under- 
ftanding,  which  was  not  frrong,  was* 
induced  into  a  blind  fubmiffion  to 
their  opinion  who  wifhed  to  diredt  ir 
to  the  purpofes  of  their  own  ambi- 
tion;— From  hence  proceeded  that' 
conduct  in  the  Throne,  which  made- 

*  I  recoUeft  a  fimilar  authentic  Anecdote 
which  I  heard  in  Spain. — The  prefent  Prince 
oi  JJiurias,  when  he  was  a  youth,  was  found," 
by  his  Tutor,  reading  Tckmachui.     The  en-- 
raged  Courtier  fnatched   the  dangerous  vo- 
lume from    him,  feverely  reprimanded  the 
Bage  who  had  procured  it,  and  prefented,  in' 
its  Head,    a    Treatifc  en  Cookery,  as  a   more^ 
proper  fbuice  of  RoyalTnltruction. 

everx^ 
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even  moderate  men  fufped,  tbat^he 
,who  fat  thereon  made  diftindion^ 
between  his  own  and  his  People's  in- 
lerefts,  and  confidered  their  Rights 
and  Privileges  as  Infringements.upon 
his  own  Prerogative*. 

The  true  ends  of  Government 
cannot  be  attained  by  any  Sovereign 
;who  does  not  know  the  true  prinei- 
.ples  of  it. — Unindrufled  or  mifin- 
formed  in  thefe,  the  whole  of  his 
adminiflration  will  be  very  liable  to 
error,  to  fay  no  worfe.— Such  a 
.Prince,  with  the  bed  intentions  in 
the  world,  muft  often  do  what  will 
.appear  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
word, — and,  not  being  prepared  for 
-the  Oppofition  he  will,  at  times,  ne- 

*  In  the  note,  Vol.  I.  p.  no,  all  this  cu- 
-fious  bufuiefs  ia  explained  at  large. 

celTarily 
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ceflarily  meet  with  from  zfree  People^ 
he  will  confider  it  as  an  Injury 
which  demands  his  Indignation,  and 
will  juftify  every  means  which  Power 
and  Corruption  afford  him  to  exe- 
cute his  defigns,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

King  Log  the  Younger  was  cer- 
tainly born  to  have  been  a  good 
King,  as,  if  his  lot  had  been  in  pri- 
vate life,  he  would  have  been  a  good 
Man. — He  was  formed  to  walk  in 
the  eafy  and  fuccefsful  path  of  Go- 
vernment, per  tutum  planumque  iter 
religionisy  juftitidey  honefiatis^  virtu- 
tumque  moralium. — In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family  as  a  Parent,  where- 
in he  has  been  in  a  great  degree  left 
to  himfelf,  his  conduct  has  been  re- 
-plete  with  wifdom  j  and,  had  the  na- 
tural 
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tnral  form  of  his  charafter  been  pre- 
ferved,  cherifhed,  and  improved,  by 
Patriot  Inftru^ors^  be  would  have 
pofleffed  a  great  (hare  of  Patriot  Vir- 
tues *. — To  the  interefted  purfuit  of 
different  meafures  in  thofe  who  fu- 
perintended  his  education,  every  dif- 
after  and  difgrace  of  his  reign  may 
be  juftly  attributed.-— To  their  fuc- 
ceeding  influence  that  bold  encreafe 
of  Corruption  may  be  alio  afcribed, 
which  has  been  fo  artfully  conduced 
as  to  deaden  the  national  Spirit,  and 
thereby  prepare  the  moft  free  and 
courageous  People  in  the  world  to 
receive,  with  fubmifiionj  the  Yoke  of 
Slavery. 

*  When  he  was  young,  he  was  fo  mild 
and  free  from  pafiionate  difpofitions,  that  his 
royal  Grandfather,  who  had  a  good  deal  of 
the  Soldier  about  him,  was  ufed  to  fay,  that 
he  "JO as  only  fit  to  read  the  Bible  to  his  Mother, 

VoL.YlI.  N  The 


The  open  and  daring  Traitor,  who 
attacks  the  Throne  in  the  face  of 
day,  may  do  it  from  fome  erroneous 
principle  of  Virtue. — The  tumult 
which  he  might  occafion  in  a  good 
government,  would  be  but  the  con- 
vulfion  of  a  moment,  and,  ere  he 
was  led  to  the  block,  would  be  al- 
moH:  forgotten: — While  thofe  Vil- 
lains,  who  infidioufly  prepare  a  vir- 
tuous young  Prince  to  be  the  blind 
engine  of  ambitious  and  wicked  de- 
figns,  ought  not  to  be  left  for  the 
flow  and  inadequate  feverity  of  the 
Law,  but  fhould  become  the  inftant 
prey  of  Popular  Juftice,  in  the  pre-, 
fence  of  their  Prince,  whofe  Paralytic 
Injenfihility  might,  by  fuch  a  (hock, 
be  at  once  changed  into  the  fanguine 
flow  of  Patriot  Health  and  Virtue. 

Th?  end  of  the  third  volume.. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  very  great  Encourage- 
ment which  the  Public 
has  given,  and  ftill  continues  to 
afford  to  this  Work,  will  not 
only  juftify  my  offering  another 
Volume  to  their  Infpedion,  but 
has  emboldened  me  to  be  lefs 
referved  than  I  at  lirfl  intended 
in  the  ufe  of  the  fingular  Manu- 
fcripts  in  my  poffeffion. — Ano- 
ther Volume,  if  I  have  the  necef- 
fary  leifure,  will  be  publifhed 
early  in  the  enfuing  Spring,   and 

will 


ADVERTISE  AJ  EN  T. 

will  contain  Obfervations  on 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  Com- 
monerSy  with  an  Eflay  on  modern 
Oratory^  and  the  Charadlers  of 
thofe  who  are  moft  eminent  for , 
that  Talent  in  the  prefent  times. 

The  principal  Female  Perfons 
of  this  Kingdom  will  follow  in 
due  order. 


CHARACTERS,   &c, 

B of  W . 

WHEN  this  amiable  Divine 
became  a  candidate  for  the 
Mitre,  his  Youth,  if  I  may  ufe  the 
-expreiTion,  occafioned  a  mofi;  formi- 
dable oppofition;  and  it  was  very 
forcibly  and  repeatedly  objed:ed,  that 
he  was  not  fufficiently  advanced  in 
years  to  be  named  to  fuch  an  im- 
portant charge.  The  argument 
might,  in  general,  be  a  good  one; 
hut  the  Relation  which  he  bore  to 
a  faithful,  upright,  and  ableMinifter, 
Vol.  IV.  B  with 
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with  his  own  charafter  for  Learning 
and  Virtue,  were  circumftances  fuf- 
ficient  to  enfure  and  juftify  his  ele- 
yation*. 

Befides,  the  oppofition  proceeded 
from  a  perfon  who,  tho'  he  may  be 
well  qualified  to  convert  men  to  his 

opinion, 

*  The  Intcreftof  a  Mlnifter  is  a  more  fure 
road  to  preferment  than  the  moft  profound 
Learning  or  the  moft  exemplary  Piety. — It 
•vvas  by  the  propitious  influence  of  minifterial 
Power  that  this  Divine  was  promoted  to  a 
Canonry  of  Chriji  Churchy  Oxford,  almoft  as 
ibon  as  he  was  ordained  a  Prieft — to  the  Dean- 
ery o^  Canterbury  in  a  very  (hort  time  after- 
"wards— to  the  Bilhoprick  of  Litchfield  and 
Conjcntry  at  the  age  ot  thirty — and,  in  three  or 
four  years  more,  to  the  Mitre  of  WorceJler\ 
a  moft  pleafant,  eligible  and  profitable  Dig- 
nity. But  the  career  cf  profperity  is  to  con- 
tinue,  and  the  fame  influence  has  procured 

the 
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opinion,  and  whofe  recommendation 
might  command  attention,  in  matters 
of  a  temporal  concern,  has  never 
been  particularly  afliduous,  or,  I 
fhould  think,  even  defirous,  to  ac- 
quire confequence  in  affairs  of  a 
fpirituai  nature.  — A  Zeal  for  the 
Honour  of  the  Church  is  not  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  compofe  any  part 
of  his  Lordlhip's  charader*. 

B2  The 

the  promife  of  facceeding  to  the  Seeof /i^'«- 
chcjiery  on  the  death  of  the  prefent  very  aged 
Prelate  of  that  diocefe; — a  Preferment,  con- 
fidered  in  all  its  circumftances,  the  beil  and 
jnofi:  deilrable  in  the  Church  of  England. 

*  This  was  the  pious  Earl  of  S ,  who 

is  faid  to  have  oppofed  in  council  the  Nomi- 
nation of  Dodlor  N to  a  vacant  Sec,  on 

account  of  his  age,  which,  he  infifted,  was 
not  fufnciently  advanced  to  juflify  his  ap- 
pointment to  jX  fpirituai  charge  of  {o  much 

importance. 
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The  introduclion  of  the  Nobility 
into  the  Church,  which  now  begins 
to  be  frequent,  meets  with  my  mod 
hearty  approbation. — After  fome  re- 
fiediion,  I  am  convinced  that  fuch  a 
circumftance  will  be  attended  with 
very  beneficial  confequences.  In- 
deed, 

importance.  —  A  very  warm  and  retorting 
altercation  took  place  between  the  Minifter 
and  this  zealous  Advocate  for  the  Honour  of 
the  church,  upon  the  Subjecl.  —  It  muft 
furcly  be  the  particular  ambition  of  this  noble 
Lord  to  appear  in  every  poffible  Charafter, 
or  be  would  not  have  placed  himfelf  in  a 
lituation  which  mull  force  a  fmile  of  ridicule 

upon  the  graveft  face. This  circumllance 

brings  to  my  recollection  what  I  have  fcen 
fomewhere  related  of  one  of  the  King's  Sol- 
diers in  the  civil  wars  ;  who,  being  full  of 
Zeal  and  Liquor,  ftaggered  againft  a  church, 
2nd,  clapping  the  wall  of  it  repeatedly  with 
his  hand,   hiccupped  out  **  D — n  you,  you 

B — Z»,  nc'uer  fear 1  'II  Jland  hy  you  to  the 

lajl," 
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deed,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that 
the  Interefts  of  Religion  will  be 
greatly  advanced,  when  men  of  the 
higheft  ranks  engage  in  its  facred 
funflions. — The  influence  of  Ex- 
ample is  univerfal;  and,  in  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  prefent  times,  when 
the  diftinguifhed  prevalence  of  Vice 
and  Immorality  marks  the  Iburce  of 
them  to  be  among  the  great, — it  is 
well  that  there  happens  to  be  a  pro- 
fefiion  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  preferve 
fome  fenfe  of  Honour,  Decency,  and 
Good-manners,  in  One  Member,  at 
lead,  of  a  noble  family, 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  foregoing 

obfervations   may   be  confidered   as 

fanciful  by  fome,  and  nugatory  by 

others,  and  that   a  ludicrous    turn 

B  3  may 
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may  be  given  to  them ; — ncverthe- 
lefs,  I  am  convinced,  that  every  feri- 
ous,  reflecfling  perfon,  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  prcft^nt  State  of 
Manners  among  the  Great,  will  be 
convinced  of  their  propriety,  and  be 
confcioiis  of  the  many  fituations^ 
where  the  PrefenceofaDivine,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  be  in  an  eminent  licuation, 
or  of  an  eminent  charadier,  w^oiild 
be  a  great  check  upon  loofe  and  dif- 
orderly  difpofuions. — The  man  who 
wantonly  offends  againft  the  rules  of 
that  delicacy  which  the  forms  of 
Good-breeding  have  fuggefted  to  be 
obferved  towards  perfons  in  holy 
orders,  would  be  generally  condem- 
ned even  by  thofe  who  would  fliare 
in  his  ordinary  profligacy  and  difnpa- 
tion.— And  this  Refpeft,  which,  by 

the 
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the  common  confent  of  mankind,  is 
fiiewn  to  the  clerical  ProfeiTion,  muft, 
without  entering  into  particulars,  be 
encreafed,  and  the  good  efFeits  of 
it  multiplied,  when  the  different 
Branches  of  Nobility  no  longer  hefi- 
tate  to  take  upon  themfelves  the 
ecclefiadical  Charadler*. 

B  4  The 

*  The  great  Perfonasre  who  is  fuppofed  to 
tiave  made  thefeobfervarions,  feems  to  polTefs 
a  very  nice  fenfibility  to  Virtue  and  good 
order;  and  lets  no  occafioii  pafs  by  without 
expreflinghis  abhorrence  of  public  Indecorum 
in  thofe  of  high  rank  and  elevated  ftation. 

The  reafons  he  chufes  to  give  for  encou- 
raging the  Nobility  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
fitable Vineyard  of  the  Church,  partake 
both  of  good  fenfe  and  novelty, — and  are 
very  fevere  on  that  rank  of  men: — but  I 
cannot  help  expreffing  my  fears  that  they 
will  be  more  attentive  to  the  Emoluments 
than  the  duties  of  their  facred  profeirion;  — 

while 
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The  Englifh  Bench  of  Bifliops  is, 
I  believe,  the  mofl:  learned,  honour- 
able, and  exemplary  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope. -—  This,  furely,  is  no  fmall 
encomium  on  them  and  the  Church 

corn- 
while  their  admiliion  to  them,  upon  the  claim 
cf  birth  and  political  conneflions,  will  leflen 
the  number  of  thcfe  very  few  rewards  which 
have  fometimes  been  beftovved  upon  great 
Learning  and  eminent  Piety, 

Men  of  the  mofl  enlarged  way  of  thinking., 
as  Scepticlfm  is  now  called,  will  acknowledge 
that,  if  there  is  any-thing  in  religion,  it  muft 
be  of  the  lail  importance  to  human  kind: — it 
cannot,  therefore,  admit  of  a  doubt  but  that 
Religion  fufFers  a  raofi  fiiameful  violation, 
when  a  Biihopric  is  kept  vacant  till  a  young 
Divine  has  attained  the  period  of  canonical 
puberty,  merely  becaufe  he  is  the  Brother  of  a 
Minifler;  while  many  excellent  and  learned 
men,  whofe  charafters  are  truly  apoftolic,  and 
whofe  lives  have  been  employed  in  the  con- 
tinual difcharge  of  their  holy  duties,  remain 
unnoticed  in  the  fame  humble  fituatloii  where- 
in rhey  begaa  their  Evangelical  Labours, 
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committed  to  their  care;  and,  tho* 
their  attention  to  temporal  matters, 
in  which  their  rank  involves  them, 
together  with  the  eafe  and  affluence 
of  their  fituations,  fnould  fometimes 
leiTen  the  vigour  of  Paftoral  Exer- 
tions,—there  is  no  living  Example 
where  the  Epifcopal  Character  is 
difgraced  by  an  unchriftian  or  im- 
moral Life*. 

L 

•  There  is,  T  believe,  no  Charader  of 
flagrant  Vice  to  be  found  among  the  reverend 
perfons  who  compofe  the  preient  Bench  of 
Biihops: — but, iflmay  fo  exprefs  myfelf, civil 
and  epifcopal  Immorality  are  diftind  thingSa 
An  adion,  which  would  fcarcely  deferve  re- 
prehenfion  ina  common perfon,  might  become 
culpable  when  committed  by  a  Prelate.— I  do 
not  know  that  Card-.Aflemblies  are,  in  them- 
felves,  bad,  or  immoral; — neverthelefs,  if  the 
Head  of  a  Church  were  to  encourage  them 
at  his  Palace,  he  would,  certainly,  be  liable  tc^ 

ths 
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L_   B . 

THERE  is  nothing  which  more 
ftrongly  proves  the  fuperin- 
tendence  of  an  over-ruling,  provi- 
dential  Power,    than   the  frequent 

defeat 

the  fufpicion  of  prefenng  the  pleafures  of 
the  world  before  his  duty  to  God, 

I  remember  to  have  been  accidentally  pre-^ 
fent  at  an  Epifcopal  R«-  iidence,  where,  tho* 
cards  were  not  admitted,  a  childifii  game  of 
chance  was  the  evening's  amufemer^r;  and 
when  this  intereftingbufmefs  was  interrupted 
by  the  fervant's  announcing  the  feafon  of 
family  prayer^  I  have  feen  the  Bi(hoi>  very 
attentive  indeed  to  afcertain  the  precife  State 
of  the  Game,  that  there  might  be  no  miflake 
when  the  impatient  duty  of  Devotion  was 
palTed,  and  the  company  were  returned  to 
what  feemed  to  be  a  much  more  engaging 
em.ployment. 

It,  certainly,  is  not  neceffary  that  a  Prelate 
Ihould  be  guilty  of  Fornication,  Adultery, 

profane 
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defeat  of  the  Wifdom  of  the  Wife, 
and  the  Courage  of  the  Brave.— If 
human  affairs  were  left  to  their  own 
courfe,  every  caufe  would  have  a 
certain,  unevafive  effed,  and  doubt 
would  feldom  hover  over  the  tranf- 
adlions  of  mankind :  but  by  daily 
obfervation  v/e  behold,  and  by  daily 
experience  we  find,  that  the  race  h 
not  to  the  fwifc,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  ftrongj— that  men  of  afTiduous 
Induftry  and  patient  Labour  fome- 
times  fail   of  thofe  rewards   which 

fall 

profane  Swearing,  &c.  to  de{erve  the  charac- 
ter of  an  Immoral  Man. — Haughtinefs  to 
his  inferiors.  Indolence  in  his  fpiritual  ca- 
pacity, the  Love  of  Money,  a  fondnefs  of 
Oflentation,  an  open  ear  to  Flattery,  an  anxi- 
ous looking  after  better  Preferment,  &c.  are 
very  evident  and  difgracefui  inanwraliues  i» 
an  Epifcopal  Charatfler. 
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fall  unfought  into  the  lap  of  the  care- 
lefs  and  the  indolent-,— that  Wifdom 
itfelf  frequently  mifTes  the  way  which 
Folly  finds;— and  that  good  men  figh 
in  fecret  penury  and  difappointment, 
while  the  vvicked  balk  in  the  Sunfhine 
of  Profperity. 

This  fhort  iketch  of  human  pur- 
fuits  is  fo  true  to  the  nature  of  things^ 
and  warranted  by  fuch  high  autho- 
rity, that  I  cannot  but  look  upon 
fuch  a  difpofition  of  worldly  affairs 
as,  in  fome  degree,  if  not  entirely,  re- 
quifite  to  that  comprehenfive  whole 
of  which  our  miferies  are  a  neceffary, 
and,  perhaps,  a  beautiful  part.— If 
this  be  the  cafe,  and  I  really  think  ic 
is,  why  are  Kings  the  fubjed:  of  fuch 
fevere  and  continual   reprehenfion, 

for 
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for  fufFering  Courts  to  be  filled  with 
any  who  are  not  among  the  bed  of 
mankind.— Such  attacks  upon  the 
Thrones  where  Monarchs  fit,  and  the 
Palaces  where  Monarchs  dwell,  are 
daily  made,  not  only  by  the  fnarling, 
the  envious,  and  the  difappointed, 
but  by  men  of  Science,  Study,  and 
Wifdom. — The  Poet,  when  an  angry 
mufe  infpires  him,  finds  no  fubjed  fo 
fuited  CO  his  purpofe.— TheMoralift, 
alfo,  when  he  turns  himfelf  to  the 
dark  fide  of  the  world,  never  fails,  by 
fober  argum.ent,  as  well  as  metapho- 
rical defcription,  to  warn  his  readers 
againfl  the  vicious  and  fatal  entice- 
ments of  a  Court:  every  fmile  that 
is  feen  there  mufl  be  fufpeded,  and 
every  friendly  word  that  is  uttered 
beneath  a  royal  roof  is  defcribed  to 

be 
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be  the  veil  of  an  unfriendly  purpofe; 
jior  is  there  a  flower  of  courtly 
growth  which  is  not  declared  to  con- 
tain poifon  in  its  bloflbm,  or  conceal 
an  afp  beneath  its  foliage.  —The 
Divine,  alfo,  when  he  enforces  the 
duties  of  Chriftian  Life,  and  unfolds 
to  his  audience  the  obftacles  to  their 
attainment,  will  tell  them  that  the 
Air  is  tainted  which  Monarchs 
breathe*. 

How- 

*  The  celebrated  Mr.Whitefield,  :n  one  of 
his  political  fermons,  after  a  very  long  and 
eloquent  euloglum  of  our  mod  gracious  King, 
entered  into  a  general  and  raoft  fevere  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  perfons  who  compofed  his  court, 
which  he  concluded  with  declaring,-— that,  at 
the  laft  great  day,  when  his  pious  and  moft 
.excellent  Majcfty  George  the  Third  would  af- 
cend  into  Glory,  and  change  a  temporal  for 
an  eternal  Crown,— his  Courtiers  would  fink 
-down  into  the  Gulph  of  Hell  and  be  damned 

for 
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However  thefe  matters  may  be  en- 
larged and  aggravated  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  fome,  and  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  others,  Princes  themfelves 
muft  own  that  the  general  ideas  of 
mankind  concerning  the  attendants 
on  a  throne  are  founded  on  the 
adlual  flate  of  things  •,  and  it  is,  I 
am  fure,  one  of  the  fharpeft  thorns 

in 

for  ever. — What  a  fad  and  melancholy  con- 
trail! continued  the  preacher;  bur,  added  he, 
how  great  mull;  be  the  Virtue  of  that  prince 
whom  fuch  powerful  and  furrounding  Vice 
cannot  contaminate,  and  how  hardened  and 
devilidi  mufl  that  Vice  be,  which  cannot  be 
conquered,  or  even  foftened,by  the  continual 

prefence  of  fo  much  Virtue. This  was  a 

bold  Flattery,  but  of  that  kind  which  ftiuts 
up  every  avenue  that  leads  to  the  objed  of 
its  deflination.— ^— ^//^^/»ii///r^,  in  his  excel- 
lent fermon  on  the  Faft  Day,  paid  his  friends 
a  fimiiar  compliment,  but  in  terms  more 
polifhed,  more  courtly,  and,  of  courfe,  lefs 
offenfive. 
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111  the  crown  of  a  good  King,  that  he 
muft  be  fenfible  of  the  evil  without 
being  able  to  apply  an  adequate  re- 
medy.— He  is  like  other  men,  but 
to  his  preeminence  he  owes,  that 
his  wilhes  are  more  often  obflruded, 
and  his  purpofes  Jefs  frequently  gra- 
tified, than  theirs. 

The  Philofopher  in  his  clofet  may 
form  an  imaginary  fyftem  to  give  a 
perfedion  to  Courts  which  is  not 
^ny-where  to  be  found,  and  at  once 
to  banifh  Corruption,  Intrigue,  and 
Difiimulation,  with  all  the  train  of 
courtly  Vices,  from  the  dwellings  of 
Princes.— He  may  talk  of  royal  Au- 
thority, and  royal  Example,  and  the 
happy  effects  of  their  united  Efforts: 
but  Authority  which  goes  beyond  a 

certain 
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certain  line,  is  confidered  as  Tyranny, 
and  Example  is  fo  filent  an  argument 
in  favour  of  Virtue,  that,  among  men 
brought  up,  as  it  were,  in  corruption, 
its  influence  can  fcarce  be  expedled 
to  extend  beyond  the  prefence  of 
him  who  difplays  it. 

In  the  various  profelTions  by  which 
men  fuftain  themfclves  and  provide 
for  their  families,  they  muft  make 
life  of  fuch  aflidants  and  employ,  fuch 
workmen  and  fervants,  as  can  anfwer 
their  particular  wants,  and  execute 
their  particular  orders:  however  pi- 
.ous  the  mafter  may  be,  he  will  find  it 
very  contrary  to  his  interefl  to  dif- 
charge  an  a6tive  and  ingenious  anift 
from  his  fervice,  tho'  his  manners 
may  be  tindured  with  Irreligion  and 
Vol.  IV.  C  Pro- 
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Profanencfs.  The  captain  of  a  ihip 
does  not  examine  the  morals  of  his 
pilot;  if  he  is  well  fkilled  in  dirediing 
the  veflel,  and  attends  to  his  charge 
with  diligence,  it  is  thought  fufficient: 
nor  is  a  fcriitiny  made  into  any  part 
of  his  conduct  which  does  not  relate 
to  his  profefiional  duty.  Indeed,  if 
mankind  were  to  adt  otherwife,  at 
]eaft  in  the  prefent  (late  of  the  v/orld, 
the  greater  part  of  human  affairs  muft 
inevitably  (land  ftill — If  I  am  under 
the  neccfTity  of  having  certain  aflift- 
ance,  I  mufl  apply  to  fuch  as  can 
render  it  to  me-, — in  fuch  a  cafe,  the 
delicacy  of  Virtue  would  be  the  ex- 
treme of  Folly. 

Wherefore  then  is  the  man,  who 
prefides  over  the  Machine  of  Govern- 
ment, 
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ment,  fo  feverely  attacked  for  the 
■choice  of  his  fervants,  or  the  difpofal 
of  his  Honours. — If  he  provides  men 
equal  to  their  refpedtive  fituations, 
who  can  lay,  with  reafon,  any  mif- 
conductto  his  charge?— An  able  man, 
in  the  critical  turns  of  public  affairs, 
muft  be  preferred  to  a  good  man  of 
inferior  talents.— If  Ability  and  In- 
tegrity could  be  uniied  in  every  de- 
partment of  Government,  it  would 
be  the  greateft  of  bleflings  to  a  King 
^nd  his  Kingdom;  but,  in  the  pre- 
fent  age^  and,  I  believe,  in  every  age, 
to  effcd:  fuch  a  purpofe  would  be 
attended  with  unfurmountable  diiH- 
culties:  nor  is  there  to  be  found,  in 
any  page  of  the  ample  volume  of 
Hiftory,  one  example  of  a  Court 
without  corruption,  or  a  Monarch 
C  2  unalTaikd 
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vnaiTailed  by  Adulation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  he 
who  is  qualified  for  a  particular  duty 
or  employment,  tho'  his  private  cha- 
ra(5ler  may  be  veryimperfedl,  mull:  be 
preferred  to  the  befl:  man  in  the  world 
who  does  not  pofTefs  the  necelTary 
qualifications: — nay,  the  very  men 
who  do  not  hefitate  to  call  a  King 
unjufb,  and  even  v/icked,  for  pur- 
fuing  this  conduct,  would  equally 
accufe  him  of  folly,  ignorance,  and 
ftupidity,  to  fay  no  worfe,  if  he  pro- 
fecuted  any  other*. 

Of 

*  There  appears  to  be  no  little  art  and 
much  good  fcnfe  in  feme  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions. — Mankind  muft  a6t  in  this  manner, 
and  the  mod  fcrupulous,  as  well  asenthufi- 
aftic,  cannot  be  blind  to  the  follyof  a  contrary 

proceeding. — Lady  f  I n  would  not, 

I  believe, fulfer  an  unlkiluil  Coachman  to  drive 

her 
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Of  all  the  fciences  that  encourage 
the  purfuit  and  enquiries  of  mankind, 
that  of  Politics  is  the  moft  difficult 
to  comprehend;  neverthekfs,  every- 
one thinks  himfelf  equal  to  the  at- 

tain- 

her  carriage,  tho'  he  might  be  the  bsft 
Chrillian  in  the  world,  and,  what  is  often- 
times of  ilill  greater  importance,  the  bell 
Pfahii-l;nger  at  the  Tabernacle. 

The  late  Earl  of  FT ,  who  }vas  as  fub- 

milTive  a  Courtier  as  ever  bent  before  a 
Throne,  being  rallied  by  fome  of  his  Whig 
friends  for  frequenting  an  inn  at  Oxford  which 
wns  fupporred  by  the  oppolite  parry,  replied, 
without  hefi'-ation,  that  what  he  eat  cr  drank 
would  not  aft'ecl  his  political  principles,  which 
were  unchangeable;  and  that,  whenever  he 
found  Tory  Mutton  better  than  ]Vh?g  Mutton, 
he  (hould  never  rail  to  regale  himfelf  with  the 
former. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  patriotic  fociety 
i:t\  Ant' gallic a7iswA%  framed  upon  the  principle 
of  difcourag'ng  French  Importations  of  every 
l(ind;  neverthelefs,  the  neceffary  prohibition 
of  Claret  at  their  convivial  meetings  would 
C  3  have 
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tainment  of  it. — If  you  afk  the  gene- 
rality of  men  concerning  works  of 
artjtafte,  or  fcientific  labour,  you  will 

find  numbers  of  them  who  modeftly 
retreat  from  giving  their  opinions,  as 

not  being  fufficiently  informed  to  re- 
turn a  fatisfadoryafifwer-,  while  every 
individual,  from  theCoblerin  his  Hall 
to  the  Chancellor  upon  the  bench, 
thinks  himfeJf  qualified  to  m.ake  his 
obfervations  upon  the  affairs  of  Go- 
vernment, and  to  applaud  or  con- 
demn, as  iliail  fuic  his  good  pleafure. 

have  put  a  fpeedy  concluHon  to  it,  if  the  ex- 
pedient of  introducing  French  V/inCy  and 
hanging  Pert  Tickets  upon  the  bottles,  had 

not  been   timely  iuggcfted. It  is  weU 

known,  alfo,  that  BocdWs  Club,  which  was 
formed  upon  the  virtuous  principles  of  not 
admitting  any  play  above  a  frnall  fiipulated 
ium  and  in  a  feparate  room,  was  very  foon 
obliged  to  relax  its  laws,  and  not  long  after- 
wards to  render  them  nugatory  by  conniv- 
ance, in  order  to  preferve  the  Exlftence  of  the 
AfTociation. 
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They  who  cenfure  the  fchemes 
and  condnd  of  Princes  would  do 
well  to  confider  alfo  the  fchemes  and 
conduct  of  private  men. — Perfons 
w^holly  unworthy  of  public  favour 
are  frequently  the  objeds  of  it. 
Offices  of  truft  are  often  befiowed 
by  the  public  on  men  v/hofe  private 
character  does  notjuftify  the  fi-nalieil 
fbare  of  their  confidence. — A  court, 
being  the  fource  of  preferment, 
honours,  &c.  &c.  muft  be  the  Icene 
of  artifice,  intrigue,  and  every  bafe 
aclion  which  is  engendered  by  com- 
petition-, and,  being  ahvays  the  fame, 
mud  exhibit  a  continual  fcene  of 
the  fame  events.  But  courts  are  not 
fingle  in  this  defcription  :  — every 
other  place,  where  objedis  worthy  of 
contention  are  held  forth,  becomes 
C  4  the 
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the  theatre  of  the  fame  ciefigns  and 
artifices. — The  difference  confiils  in 
this,— that  the   one  are  only  tem- 
porary, and  the  other  perpetual. 

.  The  utmoiL  a  Prince  can  do  is,  ta 
promote  wife  Laws,— to  watch  over 
a  judicious  execution  of  them,— and 
to  hold  forth  a  good  example  to  ail 
his  fubjeds.— It  is  not  in  his  power 
to  make  them  what  he  pleafes ;  but 
it  depends  upon  him  to  empi  :y  them 
in  that  manner  wherein  they  may  be 
of  the  greateft  utility, 

After  all,— this  is  an  ill-na- 
tured, unpitying  world,  that  will  not 
give  ZQ  the  mofl:  evident  Virtues 
their  due  merit;— it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  expC'fled,  that  adions,  which 

muft 
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mufl:  look  for  their  apology  in  the 
neceflity  of  human  affairs,  will  meec 
with  an  indulgent  obfervation. — The 
bell  of  Kings  will  fometimes  find 
hinrifelf  obliged  to  beftow  favours  on 
the  undeferving,  to  give  folly   the 
reward  of  wifdom,  and  to  fuffer  the 
Ribbon  and  the  Title  to  mark  the 
weakeft  of  men.-— In  the  courfe  of 
human  affairs  thefe  things  cannot  be 
otherwife.— It  was  not  defigned  that 
bread  fhould  be  always  given  to  men 
of  underiianding;  but  that  time  and 
chance,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  human 
concerns,  fhould,  in  a  great  degree, 
regulate  the  circum.flances  and  events 
of  life.-"Kings   cannot  oppofe    the 
general  fyflem  of  things:— in  fpite 
of  all  their  pomp  and  power,  they 

mult 
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mufl-  (hare  the  lot  of  their  fellow- 
mortals*. 

E— 

*  I  did  not  expeft  that  the  charafler  of  this 
Lord  would  have  fuggefted  fuch  a  length  of 
Apology  for  that  State-Neceffity  which  fome- 
times  compels  Kings  not  only  contrary  to 
their  widies,— but,  in  the  opinion  of  lookers- 
on,  to  common  fenfe. 

This  Nobleman  never  poffefTed  the  repu- 
tation of  great  mental  talents: — others  of  a 
very  different  nature,  if  Sir  Charles  Hanhury 
Williams  word  may  be  taken,  were  the  caufe 
of  his  Elevation. — Whatever  they  might 
be,  they  enabled  him  to  bear  away  a  very 
•rich  Duchefs  from  all  the  Competitors  for 
her  favour;  which  alliance  procured  him  the 
honours  of  a  Red  Ribbon,  and  finally  raifed 
him  to  the  dignity  of  an  Englifn  Peer. 

What  immediate  necelTities,  or  urgent 
wants  of  the  State,  could  occafion  hisCreatioo, 
I  cannot  tell,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  them  fug- 
gefted.— The  Duchefs  of  M ,  whom 

he  married,  was  a  great  favourite  of  George 
the  Second',  and  flie  mi^hr,  perhaps,  claim  the 

com- 
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COURAGE  ill-employed  b 
worfe  than  Cowardice — The 
latter  certainly  arifes  from  an  un- 
manly attention  to  felf-prefervation : 
neverthekfs  a  man  of  a  timid  difpo- 
fition  may  have  amiiable  qualities^ 
and  be  ufeful  in  that  circle  which  a 
fearful  temper  may  have  drawn  a- 
round  him-,— while  he  who  goes  in 
fearch  of  danger  with  no  other  view 

but 

completion  of  a  promife  made  in  the  Infl 
reign.— However,  if,  after  all  this  long  pre- 
amble, there  had  been  no  worfe  Example  of 

his  prefent  M 's  grace  and  favour,  it 

would  have  been  very  happy  for  the  nation. 
The  giving  weak  men  Honours  is  of  no  im- 
mediate bad  or  dangerous  confequences ;  but 
the  giving  weak  men  Power  may  be  attended 
with  the  woril. 
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but  to  give  proofs  of  his  fpirit,  afts 
upon  the  weakeft  principles,  makes 
moderate  men  afraid  of  his  fociety, 
and  can  win  applaufe  only  from 
women  and  children. — This  kind  of 
Bravo  throws  away  a  virtue  upon 
trifles,  which  mig;ht  be  honourable 
to  himfelf,  and  ufcful  to  his  Country; 
and  frequently  runs  a  great  hazard 
of  lofino;  his  life,  or  being;  maimed 
and  helplefs  through  the  courfe  of  it, 
from  the  filly  impulfe  of  difpiaying 
what  he  thinks  a  magnanimous  con- 
tempt of  danger*. 

This 

*  There  is  fomethlng  very  finguhr  in  the 

method  which  Lord  B has  chofen  ro 

nianifeft  his  Courage. — It  conlilled  in  con- 
tinually going  to  his  counrry-villa,  which  is 
fituaied  near  the  center  of  Hounf.o^tV  H^ath^ 
after  the  play  in  London,  and  unattended; 
declaring,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  vjould 

never 
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This  Lord  is  little  known  to  me; 
indeed,  from  what  I  can  learn,  he  is 
little  known  to  any-body. -— With 
high  rank,  large  fortune,  and  great 

pro- 

ve'ver  fuffer  hlmfelf  to  be  rohheJ, — This  mag- 
nanimous refolution  he  prelerved,  and  has 
faved  Jack  Ketch  the  trouble  of  hanging  two 
or  three  neceffitous  Gentlemen,  by  the  exe- 
cution ot  his  own  Piftols. 

This  circumtlance  has  not  been  thought 
to  reflesSt  any  honour  on  the  Character  or 
Life  of  the  noble  Lord,  even  by  thofe  who 
are  the  mod  jealous  of  their  courage,  and 
who  examine  leaft  inro  the  nature  and  proper 
objecls  of  it : — but  to  perfons  of  a  calm  and 
confiderate  difpofition,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  infenfibility  which  deeply  blackens  the 
charafter  that  pofieifes  it. 

This  going  unattended  at  midnight,  feve- 
ral  miles  from  London,  on  a  road  the  moft 
frequented  by  highway-robbers,  being  con- 
trary to  decent  appearances,  and  not  compa- 
tible with  the  common  ideas  of  fafety,  muft 
be  confidered  as  done  with  a  view  to  tempt 

aa 
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provincial  influence,  he  feldom  at- 
tends his  parliamentary  duty,  is  not 
diilinguifned  by  any  generous  diilri- 
bution  of  his  afliuence,  and  thinks  it  a 
fad  drudgery  to  return  the  common 
complimentary  attentions  of  his 
country  neighbours. 

I  can  eafily  conceive  that  a  love  of 
^aft:  or  tranquillity  may  lead  a 
Nobleman  from  the  buftle  of  public 
bufmefs  or  public  pleafure^— and  I 

can 


an  attaclc;  and  by  the  pablic  manner  of 
making  his  declarations  of  refiftance,  he 
feems  to  have  wifhed  for  an  opportunity  of 
proving  the  fncerity  of  them:  and,  as  that 
could  not  well  happen  without  a  propofed 
Tefolution  tofooot  the  robber,  it  may  be  very 
fairly  concluded,  that  he  was  extremely  wan- 
ton In  the  bufinefs  of  taking  away  the  Life  of 
a  Fellow- Creature. 
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can  behold  him,  as  it  were,  enjoying 
himfelf  in  his  retirement  with  equal 
dignity,  utility,  and  fatisfadion  — 
but  I  do  nor,  readily,  comprehend 
the  charadler  of  that  man  of  rank, 
who,  without  a  difpofition  to  literary 
purfuits,  or  thofe  amufements  which 
make  rural  or  retired  life  fafcinating, 
and  without  that  fuperiority  of  mjnd 
which  enables  fome  men  to  foar 
above  this  world's  competitions,— 
fecludes  himfelf  from  the  intimacy, 
and,  almofl,  from  the  fociety  of  his 
equals;  and  never  appears  to  be 
happy  or  at  eafe,  but  when  he  pre- 
fides  at  the  daily  mefs  of  his  pro- 
vincial Regiment,  in  whofe  private 
concerns,  difputes,  and  quarrels,  he  is 
reported  to  find  an  intereil,  and,  as 

mav 
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may  be  expefled,  not  unfrequently 


a  difgrace*. 


L—   H— -^ , 

SUCH  is  the  weaknefs  of  man- 
kind, and  fo  apt  are  they  to  be  led 
away  by  the  badges  of  rank  and  fla- 
fion,  that  the  moft  ignorant,  and  even 

the 

•  Whatever  may  be  the  fingularities  of  this 
Nobleman's  Character,  juftice  muft  allow 
Jiim  to  be  a  careful,  attentive,  intelligent 
Militia  Officer;  and,  I  believe,  that  the 
'battalion  he  commands  is  not  ex^relled  by 
,any  in  the  King's  fervice. — How  the  little, 
iiliy  difpLUes  in  which  he  may  have  been  en- 
gaged with  his  officers,  &c.  fhould  have 
-reached  the  perfon  who  is  fuppofed  to  ob- 
serve upon  them,  I  cannot  tell; — but  certain 
it  is,  that  they  are  uritten  in  the  chronicles 

of 
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tlie  moft  vicious  of  men,  if  adorned 
with  titles  of  high  diftinaion,  will 
find  a  ready  refped  from  the  greater 
part  of  them;— indeed,  there  are 
very  few  who  are  found  to  pofTefs 
a  fuperiority  to  this  unmanly  pre- 
judice. 

This  Nobleman,  whofe  fortune  is 
fma]l,.-.whofe  political  confequence 
is  nothing,— whofe  frnail  flock  of 
talents  is  rendered  lefs  by  intempe- 
rance, and  whofe  perfonal qualifica- 
tions are  unpleafmg,  has  his  followers 
who  think  themfeives  honoured  by 

his 

G^J-ht  Chy  of  Gloucefier-,  in  many  a  chapter 
of  which  his  Lordfliip  does  not  appear  with 
that  dignity  and  good  {Qnk  which'his  flation 
requifc^s.  I 

Vol.  IV.  D 
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his  acquaintance.-— There  are  thofe 
who  look  upon  him  as  a  perfon  to  be 
flattered; — and  amidfl:  a  croud  of 
oppofing  circumftances,  his  title  pro- 
cured him  a  golden  wife,  who  could 
not  be  preferved,  by  the  entreaties  of 
thofe  who  loved  her  befl,  from  ac- 
quiring the  fad  experience  that  ho- 
nours may  be  bought  too  dear ;  nor 
from  giving  another  proof  to  the 
world,  that  a  Title,  without  one  pleaf- 
ing  circumftance  or  accomplidiment 
to  recommend  ir,  will  oftentimes  ac- 
quire advantages  for  which  Wifdom 
and  Virtue  are  ken  to  ftruggle  in 
vain. 


L--   . 
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L—   O . 

THE  refpefl  due  to  any  man 
whofe  integrity  and  great  ta- 
lents have  rendered  important  fer- 
vices  to  his  country,  fandiifies,  in  fome 
degree,  the  degenerate  branches  of 
his  family  from  that  oblivion  which 
they  merit. 

How  many  old  manfions  have 
been  preferved  from  decay  and 
propped  into  ftrength  for  the  fake 
of  thofe  who  inhabited  them,  of 
whofe  excellence  many  a  pleafmg 
motive  to  remembrance  would  be 
loft,  if  the  walls  which  they  built, 
or  the  places  where  they  dwelt,  Vv'ere 
beheld  no  more. 

D  %  There 
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There  is  fomething  not  only 
pleafing,  but  laudable,  in  fuch  an 
enthufiafm ;  and  that  veneration  (I 
fpeak  not  of  idle  fuperftition)  for 
the  v/orks  of  an  honourable  anceftor, 
which  would  urge  his  defcendant  to 
fubmit  to  inconvenience  rather  than 
deftroy  them,  is  ever  accompanied 
with  great  and  noble  qualities. — It 
is  upon  a  fimilar  principle  that  I  give 
my  fupport  and  proted:ion  to  this 
Nobleman:  he  has,  individually,  a 
very  fmall  claim  to  it,  but  the  great 
and  revered  character  of  the  Father 
will,  I  trufb,  j'-^ftify  ^Y  friendly  dif- 
pofitions  to  the  fon  •,  and  as  the 
nation  thought  it  ri^ht  to  extend  the 
well-earned  reward  they  bellowed 
upon  him  to  a  fecond  generation,  I 

may 


(      Z1     ) 
may,  furely,  make  fuch  an  example 
the  rule  of  my  favour*. 


E—    of   S— 


HAT  independence,  which 
the  large  fortunes  generally 
attendant  upon  the  Peerage  procure 
to  thofe  who  poiTefs  ics  privileges  and 
honours,  does  not  exempt  them  from 
the  duties  of  their  flation,  v/hich  are 
many,  and  of  the  higheft  importance. 
No  man,  whatever  his  fortune  or 
fituation  may  be,  is  fuperior  to  the 
D  3  obli- 


*  The  penfion  voted  by  parliament  to  the 

Speaker  O was  extended   to    the  life 

of  his   fon,    the   fubiea:   of  the  ioxt'^owv^ 
remarks. 
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obligations  of  a  Citizen -j-a  chara(5ier 
which  comprehends  all  ranks  and 
defcriptions  of  men. 

That  prefervation  of  good  order, 
which  iTiuCi  arife  from  a  judicious 
execution  of  the  laws,  defcribes  the 
duty  of  a  magiftrate;   and  an  atten- 
tion to   form   or  improve  ichemes 
that  may  promote  convenience  and 
advantage  more   or   lefs   extenfive, 
prefcribes  a  duty  to  thofe  who  prefer 
the  exertion  of  ftudy  and  refieclion 
to  the  hurry  of  public  life. — Thcfe 
involve  a  great  number  of  inferior 
but    neceffary    obligations,    which 
thofe  independent  men,  who  do  not 
tread  in  the  fplendid  career  of  Go- 
vernment, are  bound  by  every  law 
of  Reafon  and  Juilice  to  fulril, — ■ 

and 
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and  the  man  who  recedes  from  them, 
or  refufes  to  take  a  fliare  of  them, 
forfeits  the  name  of  a  good  citizen, 
and  deferves  the  reproaches  of  his 


country*. 


Da  This 


*  There   is    nothing  which   produces   {o 
much  aftoniihmentin  foreigners  of  diilinftion 
uho  viilc  this  kingdom,  as  the  condu£l  of  our 
moft  fenfible   Nobiii:y  and  Gentry    daring 
their  provincial  relidence. — Nor  is  it,  by  any 
means,  an  Ci(y  matter  to  convince  any   of 
them  who  have  not  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  ir, 
• — that  a  Nobleman  who,  during  the  winter, 
is  watching  over  the  great  interefts  of  his 
country  in  ihe  fenate,   and  fupporting  them 
by  his  eloquence,  —  when   at  his    chateau^ 
changes  the  fcene,  attends  to  the  duties  of  a 
private  Magiftrate,  watches  over  the  interefts 
of  the  province  where  he  lives,    nor  thinks 
the  due   execution  of  the  laws,   the  regula- 
tion of  roads,  navigations,  and  even  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  farms,  beneath  his  attention. — 
It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  what  grimaces  I 
have  feeii  foreigners  make,  and  into  what 

con- 
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This  Nobleman  is  a  fair  example 

of  attention  to  the  true  dignity  of  his 

charader,  which  will  give  a  brighter 

luftre  to  his  name  than  it  would  re- 


ceive 


contortions  they  have  thrown  themfelve?, 
when  I  have  been  labouring  to  imprefs  upon 
them  the  poffibllity  of  fuch  a  defcriprion. 

r  remember  to  have  been  pr.^fent  in  a  large 
aflembly  at  Paris,  where  an  EngiiOi  gentle- 
man endeavoured  to  convince  the  company 
that  the  private  life  of  the  heft  of  our  Nobility 
and  Gentry  was  thus  employed;  and,  as  an 
example  of  it,  he  allured  them  that  the  Earl 
of  Harcourt,  when  AmbafTador  from  the 
Court  of  Great. Britain  to  that  of  France,  not 
only  fent  weekly  orders  to  his  Steward  in  Ox- 
fordJlAre  relative  to  the  regulation  of  fome 
part  of  his  elfate,  which  he  cultivated  himfelf, 
but  that  on  his  arrival  at  his  country  refi- 
dence,  after  he  had  quitted  his  diplomatic  ch,.- 
rader,  he  was  fo  impatient  to  fee  the  progrefs ' 
of  fome  of  his  Improvemencs,  thaf,  it  being 
night,  he  vifited  feveral  of  them  by  the  li.hc 

of  lanthornsand  torches. ^^ ^Hereihe 

whole 
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ceive  from  the  moft  willing  favour 
of  royalty.  —  Difdaining  the  lighe, 
unmanly,  but  fafnionabje  purfuits  of 
the  age,  he  early  entered  upon  the 
career  of  politics ;  — ftudied,  as  it 
were,  profefTionally,  the  duties  of  a 
Statefrnan,  and  has  executed,  with 
the  moft  unremitted  vigilance,  the 

ilTT- 


wbole  company  gave  an  inrtant  exclamation 
of  impoiribiliry,  which  continued  ro  be  echoed 
round  the  room  with  repeated  vociferations, 

till  the  Comtc  clc  L ,  a  diftant  relation  of 

the  Harcourt  family,  and  who  had  pafTed  fome 
time  in  England,  and  been  at  the  very  fpot 
defcribed,  declared,  from  what  he  himfelf  had 
feen,  that  he  moft  firmly  believed  the  account 
they  had  juft  heard.— -This  gave  an  immedi- 
ate check  to  the  zeal  of  incredulity,  and  the 
EngliHi  Gentleman  was,  at  once,  refcued 
from  the  unpleafant  and  embarraliingfituatian 
of  having  related  a  fail,  of  which  his  whole 
audience  had  not  failed,  molt  loudly,  to  ex- 
jprefs  their  difbvlief. 
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Important  truft  which  has  been  re- 
pofed  in  him. 

As  a  public  Speaker,  he  is  clear^ 
able,  and  decifive;  in  his  official 
eharader,  informed,  fleady,  and  vigi- 
lant; in  h-is  private  one,  decent,  do- 
meftic,  and  fludious.  --  111  health 
alone  will  prevent  this  Nobleman 
from  being  a  very  able  Srarelman.-- * 
I  reft  much  upon  his  counfels-,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  his  name  will,  one 
day,  be  enrolled  among  thofe  who 
have  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  their 

Country** 

Fo. 

*  That  infirm  {late  of  health,  which  is 
mentioned  with  a  tender  and  friendly  appre- 
henfion  of  its  confequences,  continued  toen* 
creafe  till  ix  finally  ended  in  his  death. 

There    was    fomerhing    manly    in    Lord 

5 's  charadler,  tho'  he  was  not  pleafing 

in 
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Foreign  travel  is  generally  confi-- 
dered  as  necefiiry  to  compleat  their 
education  vvhofe  rank  and  fortnnej 
call  them  to  move  in  the  higher 
orders  of  life-, — but  to  form  the 
character  and  manners  of  any  one: 
who  is  dellined  to  the  great  line  of 
Politics,  it  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
almofl   the   one    thing    needful.  — 

Indeed, 

in  his  manners;  and  his  great  alliduity  in  the' 
bufinefs  of  his   office  deferves  that  applaufe 

which  is  hf.re  be.ilowed  upon  it. ■  He  vvss 

the  Ele-ve  of  the  late  Lord  Egmont  and  Mr. 
George  Grcn-vIIIe,  and,  upon  the  whole,  is 
faid  to  have  given  fatisfadlion  in  the  great 
poft  he  occupied.— However,  the  favour  and 
influence  he  poflefled  at  Court,vvith  the  blue 
Ribbon  that  he  wore  only  for  a  few  months, 
were  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  owing  to  his 
ready  concurrence  with  the  wilhes  of  the 
Q;— ,  in  counfelling  his  matter  to  pay  the  debts 
of  her  brother  in  G^r;;?<«^y;,  and  undertaking 
to  manage  the  tranfadion. — This  complai- 

fancc 
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Indeed,  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  whom 
every  one,  I  believe,  will  allow  to 
have  been  a  tolerable  judge  of  the 
matter,  was  of  the  contrary  opinion; 
snd  this  Nobleman,  who  never  faw 
any  country  but  his  own,  is  fo  llrong 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as 
to  ftrike  very  deeply  at  the  propriety 
of  itf. 

fance  to  her  M ,   in  a  matter  which 

lay  {o  near  her  heart,  and  which  the  K *• 

himfelf  coLild  nor  have  accompliihed  without 
the  concurring  advice  of  fome  or  other  of  his 
miniilers,  gave  a  greater  importance  to  his 
poliiical  charader,  and  a  more  firm  bafis  to 
his  power,  than  all  his  talent?,  afiidiiities,  and 
fteady  adherence  to  Government,  or  even  his 
courai^eous  oppofuion  to  Lord  Chatham^  in 

the  H of  L ,  for  which  renowned 

exertion  of  his  talents  and  confidence  he  was 
mofl  loudly  applauded  by  all  the  friends  of 
the  Court. 

■f  It  was,  without  doubt,  a  very  confider- 
able  difadvantage  to  this  noble  Lord,  and,  if 

the 
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E-  of  c— — ; 

To  finifh  the  career  of  life  in 
infignificance  is  very  dif- 
graceful  to  any  man  who  has  ap^ 
peared  upon  the  public  theatre  of  it. 
This  was  the  iot  of  the  late  E —  of 

C J    and   to   begin   his 

courfe 

the  above  account  of  him  be  true,  a  great 
misfortune  to  his  Country,  that  he  had  not 
received  fome  tincture  of  a  foreign  education, 
as  his  ignorance  of  the  French  Language, 
which  is  i'o  abfolutely  necellary  in  communi- 
cations with  foreign  Minifiers,  rendered  him, 
for  a  confiderable  time,  incapable  of  accepting 

the  high  office  in  which  he  died. The 

famous  Mr.  ScUicitcr  Wehl^  formerly  of 
the  Treafury,  and  employed  by  Government 
againft  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  affair  of  general 
-warrants,  is  well  known  to  have  been  fo  very 
xonfcientious  as  to  have  charged  a  client  no 

.iporf 
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courfe  in  profefTing  himfelf  the  Hero 
of  Debauchery  and  Proftitution,  is 
the  glory  of  the  young  Nobleman 
^ho  has  fucceeded  to  his  honours*. 

la 

,inore  than  five  hundred  pounds  for  learning 
a  language,  without  which  he  could  not,  as 
he  declared,  be  properly  qualified  to  condudb 
his  caufe. — Lord  S was  obliged  to  un- 
dergo the  fame  labour,  —  and  was  rather 
better  rewarded  for  his  trouble. — However, 
tho'  the  laugh  was  greatly  againll  him  at  the 
time,  it  has  ended,  upon  the  whole,  without 
begetting  for  him  either  ftiame  or  reproach. 

*  The  late  Earl  of  C ,  having 

married  the  natural  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpolc  when  that  Minifter  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  derived  no  fmall  degree  of  con- 
fequence  from  fuch  an  alliance ;  and  was,  on 
that  account,  courted,  flattered,  and  even  ad- 
mired.— He,  at  that  time,  was  appointed  to 
feveral  places  of  honour  and  profit,---was  in- 
ftalleda  Knight  of  the  Bath,  on  the  revival 
of  that  order, — and,  at  this  period  of  his 
profperity,  was  confidered  as  a  very  ufeful 
Speaker  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.— However, 

:th€ 
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In  an  age  of  folly  like  this,  th^ 
follies  of  youth  will  command  a  par^ 
don  when  they  proceed  from  a  cha- 
radler  which  promifes  fbortly  to 
obfciire  them  by  virtues.  But  to 
purfue  fuch  a  condud  as  to  become  a 

bye- 


•the  fcw  good  parts  of  his  chara£ler,  being 
conrrailed  by  great  extravagance,  and  num- 
berlefs  weaknefTes,  were  loon  obfcured  ;  and, 
when  the  Miniller  retreated  from  power,  the 

fhort  ^era  of  his  imporcance  expired. A 

confiJ.erable  penilon  from  the  late  King  en- 
abled him  to  fupport  the  external  appearance 
of  his  rank,  but  the  clofing  years  of  his  life 
were  pafled  in  ail  the  infignificance  of  an  old 
•Courtier,  w  ho,  however  negleded,  ftill  prefles 
forwards  to  obtain  a  moment's  notice  in  the 
circle,— and  of  an  old  rake,  vvhofe  defires 
have  furvived  the  power  of  gratification.— 
Except  the  traniitory  period  of  reputation^ 
which,  fnort  as  it  was,  the  pvefent  Lord  will 
Jiot,  I  fear,  attain, — there  is  every  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  he  will  become  a  very  faithful 
ucopy  of  his  alniQil  forgotten. .anceilpro 
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bye-word  for  certain  vices,— to  be 
the  burthen  of  every  dirty  fong,  the 
theme  of  every  fcandalous  chronicle, 
and  the  boaft  of  every  abandoned 
brothel,  is  a  public  difavowal  of  that 
honeft  fhame  without  which  there 
can  be  no  Virtue,— and  a  declared 
infenfibility  to  the  good  opinion  of 
mankind,  without  which  there  is  no 
Honour. 

The  cheek  which  has  lofl  the 
fuffufions  of  Virtue,  is  prepared  to 
receive  the  unfriendly  glow  of  wicked 
refolutions;  and,  when  the  temple  of 
Honour  is  once  denied,  temptation 
will  eafily  undermine  the  fabric,  and 
the  lirft  ftorm  of  palTion  lay  it  in  the 
x^uft. — When  fhame  has  loft  its  blufh, 
ihe  barriers   of  Virtue  are   broken 

down, 
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down,  and  the  avenues  of  the  heart 
are  open  to  the  intrufion  of  every 
Vice,  and  the  impulfe  of  every 
defire. 

"What  confidence  can  a  friend,  a 
dependent,  or  his  country,  have  in  a 
man  who  has  loft  the  fenfe  of  moral 
redlitude,  and  has  no  bounds  for  his 
fenfual  indulgence  but  thofe  which 
are  prefcribed  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Law,  or  the  more  yielding  pandeds 
of  modern  honour?— Nay,  what  con- 
fidence can  he  have  in  himfelf?— 
The  life  of  fiich  a  man  promifes  no 
great  fervices  tofociety,— and,  when 
the  anxious    hurry  of  Paffion   and 
Youth  is  paft,  will  afford  him  but  a 
fmall  ihare  of  comfort,  either  in  re- 
fledtion  or  enjoyment. 
Vol.  IV.  E  £ 
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E—   of  D . 

I  Had  a  very  great  and  refpedful 
regard  for  this  Lord's  Father. — 
He  was  an  able,  conftitutional,  and 
faithful  Senator,  whofe  opinions  were 
fraught   v;ith    foiidity,    and    never 
failed  to  have  their  due   effed  on 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  delivered. 
He  was — what  I  wifh  to  fee  every 
man  cf  rank   and   fortune   in   the 
Kingdom,- -a  man   of  bufinefs. — I 
greatly  regretted  his  lofs,  and  moft 
fincerely  wifh  that  I  could  fo  far  in- 
dulge my  inclinations  as  to  bellow 
on  the  fon  the  efteem  and  refpe6t 
which  I  felt  for  his  father  when  alive, 
and  fliil  attend   upon  the    remem- 
brance 
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brance  of  him ;— but  his  Folly  will 

not  fufter  me  *. 

The 

*  I  am  ratber  furprized  to  fee  fuch  partial 

exprellions  of  regard  for  the  late  Lord  S , 

who  was  a  very  adive,  intelligent,  and  even 
violent  partizan  againft  the  meafures  of  Go- 
vernment, till  he  obtained  the  high  office 
which  feduced  him  from  his  political  connec- 
tions, and  metamorphofed  him  into  a  fup- 
porter  of  minillerial  meafures. 

Before  this  period  he  was  an  ufeful,  dili- 
gent, and  zealous  Member  of  Parliament; 
but  no  fooner  was  he  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancajlery  than  he  began 
to  ad  the  part  of  a  great  man, — no  longer 
attended  to  the  general  bufinefs  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  but  referved  himfelf  for  the 
more  weighty  and  important  deliberations. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  arbitrary  principles, 
as  appears  by  the  new  regulations  he  made, 
and  the  obfolete,  oppreffive  ufages  he  revived 
in  his  own  court.— Perhaps  his  private  emo- 
luments might  be  encreafed  by  them  :— bur, 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  bold,  illegal  proceedings 
•whicli  heinftigated  and  fupported  2^.Prefion^ 
2  2  in  ' 
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The  prefent  Lord  of  this  title  is  a 
weak,  idle,  difiipated  young  man,  of 

little  or  no  expectation. Indeed, 

the  firft  ftep  he  made  towards  public 
notice,  by  a  new-invented,  ufelefs, 
unmeaning,  irrational,  and  moil  ex- 
penfive  entertainment,  marked  the 
prefent  weaknefs  of  the  Boy,  and 
loudly  declared  what  he  threatened 
to  become  in  the  future  part  of  his 
life. 

Jn  Lancajh'ire^  to  fecure  the  eledlion  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law,  who  was   afterwards   tried  for 
Bribery  in  the  courfe  of  that  bufinefs,  found     1 
guilt),  and  fined  a  thoufand  pounds,  fuffici-     1 
ently  prove  that  he  was  not  a  friend  to  the 

coniVitution  of  his  €cuntry. If  my  recol- 

ledion  does  not  fail  rae,  he  alfo  gave  another 
proof  of  his  hoflility  to  t\\z  freedom  o^  ELdion^ 
by  declaring,  in  Parliament,  that,  if  Colonel 
Luttrcli  had  only^^  votes,  he  ought  to  take 
his  feat  in  preference  to  Mr.  IVilkes. — Upon 
refledion,  I  no  longer  wonder  why  Lord 
S — —  was  fo  great  a  favourite  at  Court. 
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His  near  Relation,  Counfellor,  and 

Friend,  General  B ,  inftead  of 

encouraging    fuch    a  wanton,    idle, 
and  unwarrantable  profufion  of  mo- 
ney, fhould  have  Hood  between  the 
young  man  and  his  Folly.— It  was  his 
duty  to  have  ledtured  him  with  fevc- 
rity  upon  his  indifpofitions  to  good 
fenfe  and  prudential  oeconomy;  and, 
if  fuch  a  friendly  reprehenfion  failed 
of  having  its  due  effed:,  he  (hould  not 
have  hefitated  a  moment  in  acquaint- 
ing his  grandfather  of  the  fullextenc 
of  his  filly,  extravagant  defigns,  in- 
ftead of  being  manager,  adlor,  and 
Poet-Laureat  upon  the  motley  cc- 
calion  *. 

E  3  As 

•  It  is  well  known  that  the  preparations 
for  this  unmeaning  ceremonial  aftonifhed 
evea  the  moil  extravagant. — However,  the 

extent 
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As  he  appears  to  have  undertaken 
the  guidance  of  the  puppet,  he 
fliould  have  direcled  its  attention  to 
oh-jed:s  of  Reafon,  Utility,  and  Cha- 
ra6ler,  which  would  have  refiecled 
equal  honour  on  the  difciple  and 
his  mailer. — I  wonder  the  Geiieral's 
vanity,  which  is  fupreme,  did  noc 
fugged  a  more  refpetlabie  career  for 
his  noble  pupil     It  feems,  however, 

to 

extent  of  the  propofed  plnn  of  operations 
was  kept  a  profound  fecret  from  the  old  Earl 

of  D ,  who,  having  been  informed  that 

fomething  of  a  Fite  was  to  grace  his  grand- 
ion's  nuptials,  greatly  approved  of  it,  and  de- 
clared to  every  body  that  he  fhould  give  Lord 

S a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  to  defray 

the  expences. — Poor  old  Man! — if  he  had 
known  how  many  thoufands  were  unprofitably 
lavilhed  aivay  on  the  occafion, — he  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  new-modelled  his  vvil), 
and  not  have  left  the  key  of  his  coffers  to 
fuch  a  prgmifing  prodigal. 
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to  have  taken  another  turn^  and 
not  only  to  have  made  him  as  much 
pleafed  with  the  gilded  bauble, 
as  the  baby  for  whofe  pride  it  was 
Ihaped  into  fuch  an  oftentatious 
form, ---but  to  have  elated  him  with 
the  hopes  of  no  fmaHapplaufe  from 
compofmg  ballads,  "and  inventing 
pantomimes  for  the  feftival: — nay, 
he  appears  to  have  been  fo  much 
alarmed,  left  his  own  fame  and  iiis 
nephew's  folly  fhould  not  outlive  the 
public  curiofity,  that  he  employed 
his  genius  in  working  up  the  whole 
fcene  into  a  farce  for  the  exhibitioa 
of  a  London  theatre,  during  the  fuc- 
ceeding  winter*. 

E  4  Great 

*  Tho'  General  B might  have  been 

principal  manager  and  malter  of  the  cere- 
monies 
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Great  talents  cannot  be  extrafted 
from  weak  minds;— but  feme  affift- 
ance  may  be  given  to  imbecility  itfelf. 
To  improve  the  human  faculties  and 
charader,  requires  no  fmall  fkilland 

atten- 

monies  at  this  gay  folemnity, — it  is  doing 
him  iniuftic2  to  fuppcfe  that  he  was  the  firil! 
promoter  of  it. — If  I  am  not  very  much  mif- 
informed,  he  really  was  not,  and  the  hiflory  of 
this  notorious  example  of  modern  diffipatioa 
is  as  follows: — — It  is,  1  believe,  univtrfally 
known  among  the  polite  circles,  that  the  pre- 

fent  LadyD ,  then  LadyE— H , 

had  given  an  abfolute  refufal  to  propofals  of 
4narriage  from  her  prefent  Lord,  on  the 
hopes  of  winning  the  heart  of  his  Grace  of 

D ;  but  no  fooner  were  they  baffled 

by  attentions  to  the  houfe  of  S — — ,  thaa 
fhe  bfought  about  a  renewal  of  thofe  addrefles 
file  had  rejefled,  and  yielded  to  them. — 
However,  tocompenfate,  in  fo me  degree,  for 
the  difappointment  of  not  being  a  Ducbefs^ 
llie  was  refolved  to  iignalife  her  nuptials  with 
a  fcene  of  pleafure   and   entertainment  yst 
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atrention ;  and  in  exalting  weakneli 
into  flrength,  the  labour  is  greatly 
augmented: but  facilu  defcenfus 

Averni ;— to  promote  and  confirm  a 

dif. 

unknown  in  thefe  Kingdoms;  and  to  have  \t 
conduced   with    that  elegance,  as-  well   a? 
attended  with  that   expence,  which    {hould 
leave  at  a  diftance  the  fober  operations  of  the 
Houfe  oi  Devonjljire,  and  place  her  wrthout 
a  rival  at  the  head  of  the  Ton. — Her  lover, 
eager  to  flatter  fuch   a   laudable   an^biiion, 
with  the  affiftance  of  his  friends,  contrived 
the  F^te  Champetre^  which,  fome  few  years 
ago,  not  only  awakened  but  embarralTed  the 
curiofity  of  the  whole  Nation. — The  Duchefs 
of  H was  much  blamed  for  not  ex- 
erting her  authority  to  prevent  luch  an  enor- 
mous  expence;     but    her    Grace   found    an 
excufe  in  that  maternal  vanity  which,  as  it  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  mingled  with  affec- 
tion, foftens  the   language   of  cenfure. — A 
little  female    oftentation    alio   checked    the 
General's  prudence  on  the  occafion — //  nxias- 
that  of  his  7imfc '^   for  the  darling  pleafure  of 
figuring  as  a  man  of  tafte  and  literary  cha. 
.radicr  fuperfcded  every  other  couiideratioD^ 
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dlfpofition  to  luxury,  difTipation,  and 
ruin,  requires  little  more  than  a  brutal 
inflindl,  a  fubmiffive  temper,  a  co- 
quettifh  Wife,  and  a  falfe  Friend. 


B of  C . 

T  is  related  of  that  great,  wife, 
and  profperous  Princefs,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that,  on  feme  particular 
occafion,  when  a  Biihop  refufed  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  command,  fhe 
declared,  if  his  obilinacy  Ihould 
continue  another  day,  fhe  would 
mod  alTuredly  unfrock  him. 

How  far  the  power  of  the  crown 
may  exert  itfelf  in  degrading  an 
epifcopal  charader,  I  cannot  tell ; 

and 
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and  I  am  equally  ignorant  what  ob- 
ftacles  the  Ecclefiaftical  or  Canon 
Laws  would  throw  in  the  way  of  an 
attempt  to  pluck  a  mitre  from  the 
head  of  a  prelate  that  difgraced  it: 
--but  the  condition  of  good  beha- 
viour, the  q^uam  diu  fe  bene  gejferit^ 
feems  to  be  as  neceiTary  to  reftrain 
the  Ecclefiaftical  as  the  Civil  Officer*, 
and  when  a  prelate  adts  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  acquire  the  odium 
of  his  Diocefe,  and  is  fo  inat- 
tentive to  his  private  character 
as  to  fin  againft  the  primary  cha- 
rities of  life,  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  an  acknowledged,  indubitable, 
and  ready  power  in  the  head  of  the 
church  to  ftrip  him  of  his  dignity  *. 

*  I  am  not  fufficiently  informed  to  give 
any  f^tisfudion  on  a  fubjeci  which  I  believe 

is 
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L—  e . 

THERE  is  nothing  which  throws 
fo  great  a  fhade  over  the  hu- 
man character,  as  the  little  teE- 
dency  in  mankind  to  pity  and  com- 
paflion.  —  This    afTerdon    may    be 

confi- 

is  perplexed  with  great  doubt  and  intricacy  : 
-■ — but  I  very  well  remember,  that  DoEior 
Pearce^  the  late  Bijhop  of  Rochefter^  finding 
felf,  fiom  his  great  age,  to  be  inciipable  of 
performing  his  epifcopal  fundlions,  entreated 
his  Majefty's  permiffion  to  relign  a  charge, 
the  duties  whereof  he  could  no  longer  fuU 
fil,  and  received  a  gracious  intimation  that 
his  pious  wiihes  fliould  be  fl-ortly  gratified. 
---However,  in  the  mean  time,  certain  dif- 
ficulties were  flarted  by  thofe  (Bl(hops,  I 
fuppofe,  who  were  afraid  of  the  precedent) 
whom  the  King  confuhed  upon  the  bufinefs, 
which,  after  much  deliberation,  determined 
him  to  wave  accepting  the  refignation  of 
the  venerable  and  conf/ientious  prelate. 
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confidcred  as  very  paradoxical,  when 
the  charadleriftic  of  the  prefent  age 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  charity. 
— Lee  us  refled  a  little  upon  the 
matter. 

That  very  large  fums  of  money 
are  expended  in  charitable  contri- 
butions, cannot  be  denied  ;  and  the 
number  of  ilately  buildings  ere(5i:ed 
for  the  relief  of  all  the  various  ca- 
lamities to  which  our  miferable 
nature  is  fubjed:,  aflonidi  the  be- 
holder.— Neverthelefs,  without  wiOi- 
ing  to  lefTen  the  good  done  by  fuch 
inflltutions,  I  am  obliged  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  interefl  which  real 
compaflion  has  in  the  bufinefs,  com- 
paratively fpeaking,  is  very  fmall. 
One  fiient  tear,  Ihed  over  the  un- 

for- 
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fortunate,  far  exceeds,  in  goodnefs 
and  tendernefs  of  fentiment,  all  thofe 
ollentatious  a6ts  of  public  charity 
which  look  for  a  recompence  on 
the  gilded  tablet  where  they  are  to 
be  recorded. 

There  cannot  be  a  flronger  proof 
that  Benevolence  is  not  confidered 
as  the  real  fource  of  public  con- 
tributions, than  the  manner  wherein 
they  are  colkded,  by  addreffing  the 
pallions  rather  than  the  fentiments 
of  mankind,  in  order  to  promote 
them.  For  this  purpofe,  the  fplen- 
did  feafl  and  the  long-drawn  pro- 
cefTion  are  indituted  :  with  the  fame 
view,  the  flattering  catalogues  of 
benefadors  pofTefs  whole  columns 
of  the  daily  Gazettes,  and  are  trans- 
ferred 
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ferred  from  thence  to  appear,  in 
golden  charadlers,  on  the  walls  of 
the  refpedive  Inflicutions  to  which 
they  have  contributed  j^-and  to 
thefe  circumftances  their  fuccefs  is 
chiefiy  indebted,  which,  I  believe, 
would  fall  very  (hort,  if  no  other 
means  wxre  ufed  but  the  gentle  en- 
treaty of  private  application. 

The  charader  of  the  Englifli  na* 
tion,  befides  the  more  hardy  vir- 
tues, is  that  of  generofity,  benevo- 
lence, and  goodnefs  of  heart :  but, 
if  the  corruption  of  the  age  is  fo 
great  as  to  deftroy,  or  even  dimi- 
nifh,  thefe  primitive  qualities ;  if  the 
man  of  real  compafTion,  who  goes 
in  fearch  of  mifery  and  diftrefs  with 
no  oiher  view  but  to  diftribute  re- 
lief 
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lief  and  happinefs,  is  fo  rarely  to 
be  found  ;  fome  other  mode  of 
coming  at  the  purfes  of  the  rich  and 
great  muft  be  purfued  •, — and  it  is 
well,  if  true  pity  cannot  draw  them 
forth,  that  any  other  pafTion  may 
be  made  to  anfwer  the  beneficial 
purpofe.  After  all,  the  good  done 
is  equally  the  fame  •,  but  the  bene- 
fador  lofes  the  luftre  of  his  benevo- 
kfice,  when  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
do  not  accompany  the  bounty  of 
the  hand, 

I  am  well  aware,  tliat  a  fuperfi- 
cial  obferver  of  what  paiTes  in  the 
world,  would  confider  any  one,  who 
fliould  deny  to  the  charities  of  the 
age  their  apparent  merit,  as  the 
uioft  uncharitable  Being  in  it;  and 

would 
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would  lift  up  an  angry  voice  againfl 
the  writer  of  thefc  obfervations  : 
but  a  little  ferious  refledion  upon 
the  matter  might,  perhaps,  lower 
his  tone,  and  a  little  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  public  cha- 
rities are  coUedted,  &c.  would  foon 
convince  him  that  Oitentation  is  a 
principal  promoter  of  them  ;  and 
that,  as  I  have  before  obfcrved,  one 
lilent  tear,  Ihed  over  the  unfortu- 
nate, is  worth  them  all. 

This  Age  is  fupereminently  fliled 
a  Charitable  Age  ;  but  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  when  they  fpealc 
of  Charity,  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  befiowing  alms  ;  forgetting  what, 
the  Apoftle  declares  upon  the  fub- 
j^d:,  that  a  man  may  give  all  he 
Vol.  IV.  F  has 
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has  to  the  poor,  without  being  pof- 
fefled  of  real  benevolence.— Other 
and  many  very  different  circum- - 
fiances  miift  be  examined  in  order 
to  determine  whether  this  Age  does 
in  fuch  an  high  degree  deferve 
the  name  of  Charitable. 

For  this   purpofe,  we  muft  con- 
fider  whether  there  is  more  virtue, 
and  a  greater  exercife  of  the  friendly 
affedions   at  this  day,  than  in  any 
former  period  j   and,   confequently, 
a  kiTer  difplay  of  envious  and  ma- 
levolent paffions.     This  is  a  matter 
which  depends  not  upon  me  to  de- 
cide-,  but,    according    to   my  own 
fentiments  and  obfervation,  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  competition  never   pre- 
vailed 
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vailed  more  univerfally  than  at  this 
moment  when  I  am  lamenting  it. 

The  fubjedt  of  almoft  all  private 
converfations  fprings  from  the  de- 
feds,  infirmities,  and  misfortunes, 
of  others;  and  if  any  one  fhould 
be  hardy  enough  to  give  the  fcandal 
of  domeftic  focieties,  or  indeed  any 
fcandal  at  all,  the  aid  of  the  prefs, 
and  offer  it  to  the  world  at  larcre, 
with  what  eagernefs  is  it  bought, 
read,  and  repeated,  while  the  eulo- 
gium  of  praife  extends  very  feldom 
beyond  thofe  whom  it  defigns  to 
honour ! 

Without  entering,  however,  into 
a    general    difcuffion,    fo  pregnant   . 
with  unpleafing  refiedions  on  our  •' 
F  2  unhappy 
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unhappy  fpecies  •,  I  fliall  ccnfider, 
for  a   moment,    the    rigid  feverity 
which  is  unworthily   exercifed    to- 
wards thole  young  women,  whom 
irrefiftable    temptation,    impending 
danger,    menacing  misfortune,   the 
wiles  of  the  ttronger  fex,  and  the 
artifices  of  their  own,   have  forced 
or  decoyed  from  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue.   In  fuch  a  melancholy  fituation 
the  men  confider  them  as  the  eafy 
claim   of   their  lulls,— the  women 
look  upon  them  with  a  flern  con- 
tempt, while  their  friends   do   not 
regard  them  as  objed:s  of  compaf- 
fion  :  nay,  how  often  does  it  hap- 
pen, that  parents  themfelves,    who 
iliould  call  the  fbray  (heep  to  the 
fold,  win  it  back  to  virtue  by  kind- 
nefs,  and  throw   a  protecting  veil 

over 
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over  its  fhame,  fo  far  forget  the 
moft  powerful  feelings  of  nature, 
as  to  bar  the  door  againft  it!— In- 
deed, fo  hard-hearted  are  mankind 
againfl  fallen  woman,  that  many  of 
thole  who  bountifully  contribute  to 
fupport  the  Inftitution  for  repentant 
prcftitutes,  counteract  its  real  and 
mod  charitable  de(io;ns,  by  refufing 
to  admit  the  renovated  objefts  of 
it  to  their  fervice  and  emolovment 

i.  4 

on  their  return  to  virtue. 

That  fuch  a  condud  dees  not 
proceed  from  the  nice  alarms  of 
virtue,  or  an  intrinfic  abhorrence  of 
vice,  is  too  evident,  from  the  lives 
and  characters  of  many  among  thofe 
who  are  courted  by,  and  take  the 
lead  in,  x\'\t  fafhionable  world, 
F  3  With 
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With  what  reafon  can  any  woman 
pretend  to  be  fhocked  at  female 
vice,  or  dare  to  turn  her  back  upon 
the  iinchafte,  who  thinks  it  a  privi- 
lege to  be  admitted  to  the  houfes 
and  fociety  of  certain  Ladies  of 
"Rank  and  Fafhion,  whofe  Gallan- 
tries, not  to  fay  Adulteries,  are 
known  to  all  the  world,  and  are 
fcarcely  difavowed  by  themfelves. 

There  is  fomething,  furely,  very 
capricious  in  the  fentiments  of  mo- 
dern Honour  and  modern  Charity, 
or  it  could  never  happen,  that  a 
v/oman,  who,  after  fhe  has  increafed 
her  obligations  to  purity  of  life  by 
the  vows  of  m.arriage,  enters  into 
the  full  career  of  gallantry,  and 
hardly  deigns  to  throw  a  veil  over 

matri:- 
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matrimonial  infidelities,  is  vifited 
and  received  by  the  mofl  virtuous 
of  her  own  fcx  without  even  the 
forms  of  relu6lance ;  while  an  unfor- 
tunate, deluded  female,  who  is  re- 
ll:ored  to  honour  by  the  man  who 
marries  her,  and  whofe  fubfequenc 
condud  juilifies  his  choice,  will  be 
regarded  with  coldnefs  by  her  own 
fex,  and  feldom  live  long  enough  to 
furvive  the  look  of  contempt,  and 
the  circulating  whifper  of  their  ma- 
levolence, whofe  whole  merit  may,. 
perhaps,  confifl  in  having  been  able 
to  conceal  a  crime  which  fhe  had 
too  much  virtue  to  difown.—— - 
This  is  the  very  general  conduct  of 
a  charitable  age  ;  a  condud  in  direct 
oppofition  to  the  commands  of  the 
Divine  Teacher,  and  final  Re- 
F  4  warder 
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warder  of  Chriftian  Charity,  who 
points  his  anger  at  the  obiiinate 
tranfgreflbr,  but  offers  favour,  en- 
couragement, and  pardon,  to  the  re- 
pentant finner. 

Candour  itfelf  mull:  allow  that 
I  have  foftened,  rather  than  ag- 
gravated, this  imperfedt  iketch  of 
modern  Benevolence;  and  have 
fcarcely  undrawn  one  fold  of  that 
curtain  which  conceals  it.— If  fa, 
I  m.ay,  without  any  juft  imputation 
of  Uncharitablenefs  on  my  part, 
pronounce  the  Age  wherein  we  live, 
to  be  an  Uncharitable  Age ;  and 
that  a  ftronger  proof  cannot  be 
given  in  fupport  of  luch  a  defcrip- 
tion,  than  that  the  meek  fpirit  of 
Forgivenefs  is  fo  feldom  exercifed  to- 
wards 
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wards  female  frailty,  which,  from 
a  thoufand  concurring  and  power- 
ful reafons,  fhould  hold  the  firfl: 
rank  among  the  numerous  objeds 
of  it. 

-Thefe  refieflions  were  fuo-crefted 

oo 

by  the  fituation  of  the  noble  Lord 
whofe  name  is  now  before  me. 
His  Lordfhip  thought  proper  to  raife  \ 
to  his  own  rank,  a  perfon  who  did 
not  poflefs  either  the  advantages  of 
birth,  fortune,  or  purity  of  reputa- 
tion.- —But  be  that  as  it  may,  Lord 

C fcems   to    have  known 

and  refledled  upon  what  he  did: 
he  was  not  feduced  into  his  marri- 
age by  any  arts  or  fyftem  of  in- 
trigue--.He  married  the  obje6l  he 
loved  5    and    this    appears    in    the 

ilrongeft 
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flrongefl:  light,  by  the  declaration 
he  made  to  his  friends  and  guar- 
dians, who  propofed  to  avail  them- 
fclves  of  his  minority  to  invalidate 
the  marriage. — "  You  may,  faid  he 
to  them,  take  what  fteps  you  think 
proper, — but  I  am  the  befl  judge 
of  what  is  to  procure  my  own  hap- 
pinefs ;  and  if  the  marriage  with 
my  prefent  wife  fhould  be  made 
null  to-day,  I  will  repeat  my  nup- 
tials with  her  to-morrow." 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  world  concerning  the  conduct 
of  this  nobleman,  it  has  been  fully 
juftified  in  the  dometlic  happinefs 
he  has  experienced,  and  the  com- 
fort in  which  he  lives.  Lady 
C has  brought  him  feveral 


fine 
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fine  children,  to  whom  ihe  is  an 
excellent  mother.  This  being  the 
cafe,  from  whence  can  it  arife,  but 
from  an  envious,  uncharitable fpirit, 
thrtt  the  families  of  difiindlion  and 
falhion  in  the  county,  where  Ihe 
lives  in  fplendor  and  hofpitality,  re- 
frain from  afibciating  with  her ;. 
and  that  her  table  is  feldom  fre- 
quented but  by  thofe  who  are  al- 
lured by  the  plenty  and  elegance^ 
of  it. 

Perhaps  this  nobleman  is  con- 
tent with  a  domeftic  life,  and  the 
pleafures  of  his  magnificent  retire- 
ment, nor  looks  beyond  them  for 
his  comforts  and  fatisfadlions  j  or  he^ 
furcly,  might  contrive  to  gain  the 
fame  popularity,  enfure  the  fame  ex- 
ternal 
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ternal  refpecl5and  command  the  fame 
rank  of  fociety  for  his  wife,  as  the 

prefent  Lady  F acquired,  who 

has  certainly  poflefTed  a  very  power- 
ful influence  in  the  career  of  high 
life,  though  fprung  from  an  origin 
of  the  lowed  kind,  taken  from  a 
ProfefTion  of  the  greateft  Infamy, 
and  without  the  fhadow  of  thofe 
good  qualities  which  adorn  the  de- 

ferted  Lady  C '  —  *. 

E 


*  The  poiver  Lady  F aiTumed  in  the 

^on  is  not  yet  forgotten  : — it  was  conli- 
dered  as  a  privilege  to  be  admitted  to  her 
balls  and  aiTemhlies  ;  and,  to  enfure  a  con- 
tinuance of  them,  a  moft  implicit  obedience 
to  this  high  and  arbitrary  Lady  was  effen- 
tially  requiPite. — I*^  (he  had  commanded  the 
gouty  to  dmce,  or  the  blind  to  play  at  cards, 
they  mud  'nave  obeyed.— Nay,  (he  carried 
matters  to  fuch  a  length,  as  to  exped  that 

every 
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E~    of  R . 

NO  greater  refped;  can  be  fliewa 
to  the  memory  of  our  pa- 
rents, than  in  becoming  the  friends 
of  thofe  whom  they  favoured  with 
their  friendfhip :  it  is,  as  ic  were, 
continuing  their  life,  when  you  con- 
tinue their  defigns,  and  purfue  the 

fame 


every  body  (hould  vlfither,  without  mfifting 
on  her  returning  the  compliment ;  and 
the  great  world  acquiefced  in  fuch  an  im- 
pertinence fiom  her,  notwithftanding  her 
origin,  f^ic.  was  perfei^lly  well  known,  which 
the  Ducheffes  of  Norfolk  and  Nortbnmberland 
would  hav£  folilcited  in  vain.  But  this  bu- 
linefs  has  been  over  for  fome  years ;  and,  at 
prefent,  ihe  feems  to  have  no  other  amufe- 
jnent  but  the  Patroling  the  flreets  of  Lon- 
don in  her  coach,  after  ic  is  dark;  which 
fingular  exerciff,  I  am  told,  is  fometimes 
^'olonged  till  after  midnight. 
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fame  condii(5l  they  would  have  done, 
if  their  lives  had  been  prolonged. 
This  is  a  kind  of  duty  which  we  owe 
not  only  to  thofe  who  gave  us  birth, 
but  to  ourfelves,  and  the  charader 
they  have  left  us  to  fupf  ort. 

It  mufl  be  a  mortifying  circum- 
ilance  to  a  man  of  the  lead  fenfibi- 
lity  to  find,  on  his  fucceffion  to  the 
eftate  and  honours  of  his  father,  that 
an  immediate  chafm  fhould  take 
place  in  the  circumflances  of  fociety, 
friendfhip,  and  refpecl.  Neverthe- 
thelefs,  this  mufl:  neceiTarily  be  the 
cafe,  if  the  Heir  of  a  worthy  man 
deviates  at  once  froTi  the  mianner 
of  life  and  plan  of  a6lion  which 
was  purfued  by  his  predecefTor ; 
although    the    change    Ihould    net 

be 
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be  marked  with  any  glaring  impro- 
priety. 

To  confirm  and  continue  popu- 
larity already  acquired  by  the  vir- 
tues of  thofe  who  have  gone  before 
us,  we  muft,  for  feme  time,  conti- 
nue that  mode  of  proceeding  which 
originally  obtained  it  •,  and  any 
changes  that  a  difference  of  age, 
tafte,  and  even  the  fafhion  of  the 
times  might  require,  (hould  be 
made  infenfibly,  as  it  were,  and  by 
deforces ;  and  not  till  we  have  won 
a  confidence  in  their  breads,  whofe 
good  opinion  is  to  make  us  refpecla- 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in 
our  own. 

When 
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When  a  parent  is  taken  away, — 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  fon  to  fhew  fuch 
refpedl  to  his  memory  as  to  adopt 
bis  precife  fituation ;  and  not,  while 
the  fable  habit  is  on  his  back,  to  let 
the  external  appearances  of  things 
denote  that  the  houfc  has  loll  its 
owner,  or  the  fervants  their  mailer. 
He  fhould  meet  friendihip  with  the 
fame  welcome,  make  poverty  fmile 
with  the  fame  bounty,  afford  the 
fame  employment  to  the  induftrious, 
and  give  the  fame  protedion  to 
merit,  as  they  all  received  from  him 
who  is  gone  to  his  grave. — This  | 
is  the  way  to  continue  the  ho- 
nours of  a  family,  and  to  extend  the 
line  of  hereditary  virtue. 

But 
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But  this  is  not  an  age  for  fuch 
confiderations,  and  it  is  no  common 
pidture  in  the  GaKery  of  the  times— 
where  the  young  heir  turns  his  back 
upon  every  friend  of  his  family,  ba- 
niihes  hofpitality  from  its  antient 
feat,  and  turns  that  fidelity  out  of 
doors  which  had  grown  grey  in 
guarding  them, 

I  have  every  reafon  to  refped  this 
Nobleman: — he  has  been  an  active 
and  faithful  fervant,  and  deferves 
my  grateful  regard ; — but  nothing 
binds  me  fo  much  to  hinl  as  the  cir- 
cumflance   of   his  havino-  been  the 

o 

fervant  and  friend  of  my  father. — . 
This  was  a  very  powerful  motive  in 
my  bread  to  m.eet  him  half  way  in 
his  offers  of  fervice,  and  greatly  en- 
VoL.  IV.  G  "     creafed 
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creafed  the  pleafure  of  doing  him 
good,  and  placing  him  in  a  fuuativon 
that  was  pleafant  and  made  him 
happy. — He  has  been  employed  iri 
PoUs  of  Honour  and  Importance, 
and  given  great  fatisfadion  in  them 
to  me,  and  to  his  Country.— While 
he  wilhes  to  continue  in  Offices  of 
State,  his  wifhes  {l:iall  be  gratified; 
and  when  infirmity  or  fatigue  may 
beckon  him  from  the  buftle  of  a 
Court,  every  comfort  that  depends 
upon  me  lliall  accompany  his  re- 
treat *. 

E 

*  The  E —  of  R —  was  a  2;reat  favourite 

of  his  prefent  M 's  father,  and  mar- 
ried a  greater  favourite^  a  Mifs  Y ;   who 

was,  ar  that  time,  I  believe,  a  very  troiiUefome 

Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Princefs  of  W . 

Her  R H was  very  fenUble  of  the 

obligation  (he  was  under  to  Lord  R , 

and  never  forgot  it, 
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E—    of  H— . 

TH  E  general  bent  of  a  man's 
character  in  private  life  is 
no  bad  criterion  by  which  a  right 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  his 
talents  for  the  duties  of  an  higher, 
more  difficult,  and  more  important 
nature. 

If  a  perfon  of  large  property  re- 
gulates it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
produce  riches  to  himfelf,  comfort 
to  his  people,  and  improvements  for 
fociety;— if  he  populates  an  unin- 
habited country,  gives  cultivation  to 
the  barren  heath,  builds  towns  for 
manufaxflures,  and  eilablifnes  them 
in  profperity-,".that  man  has  afforded 
thofc^^roofs  of  his  abilities  and 
G  2  vvif- 
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wifdom  which  will  more  than  juftify 
the  calling  him  from  the  fuperin- 
tendence  of  his  own  private  pofTef- 
fions  to  aflift  in  the  labours  of  Go- 
vernment, and  the  condud  of  the 
State. 

This  Nobleman's  eftate  in  Ireland 
is,  as  I  am  very  pofitively  informed,  a 
moft  pleafing  pidure  of  profperity, 
which  is  more  indebted  for  its  fplen- 
dor  to  the  owner's  wifdom  than  the 
induflry  of  its  inhabitants.~A  nation, 
alfo,  fhould  thrive  under  the  care 
of  fuch  a  Miniil:er:--indeed,  to  do 
him  juilice,  his  talents,  as  a  Minider, 
have  not  been  exceeded  by  thofe 
which  he  has  fo  eminently  exerted 
as  a  private  citizen  *. 

*  Lord  H —  — —  has  poflefled  the  repu-  .' 

tation 
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E-  of  R— : 

T  is  a  matter  of  fuch  univerfal 
agreement,  that  fudden  eleva- 
tions  to  profpericy  are  more  difncuk 
to  bear  than  the  deprefiions  of  ad- 
verfity,— that  to  oppofe  the  idea 
would  be  to  combat  the  experience 
of  all  mankind:— nay,  it  would  be 
G  3  going 

tation  of  great  talents  which  h'.s  conduct  as 
a  Minirter  by  no  means  juiufics. — In  the 
management  of  his  eftate  in  the  North  of 
Ireland^  he  has  acled  upon  a  very  bold,  fpi- 
rited,  and  fenfible  plan  of  improvement, 
which  has  not  only  enriched  himfelf,  but 
given  that  country  a  noble  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  arife,  not  only  to  indi- 
viduals, but  the  fociety  at  large,  from  a  due 
attention  to  the  important  article  of  cultiva- 
tion.—But,  after  all,— he  is  better  flailed,  I 
believe,  in  managing  an  Eftate,  than  direaing 
a  Kingdom. 
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going  ftill  further; — it  would  be  no 
iefs  than  pretending  to  a  knowledge 
of  man  fuperior  to  Him  who  made 
him. 

TheSacred  Writings,  in  almoll  every 
page,  warn  mankind  againfi  the  in- 
folence  of  profperity,  and  afford  the 
mod  ftriking  pidures  of  men,  who, 
having  been  raifed  from  nothing  to 
greatnefs,  became  infenfible  to  every 
pafr  office  of  friendfhip,  and  finned 
againll  that  zeal  or  favour  to  which 

they  owed  their,  elevation*. On 

the  other  hand,  adverfity  is  defcribed 
in  the  Holy  Volume  as  the  falutary 

chaf- 

*  A  French  Author,  of  no  fmall  reputa- 
tion, has  made  the  following  remark:  — — 
*'  Si  nous  voulons  confer-ver  tios  amls^  nous  dc-jom 
tons  les  jours  prler  Bleu  de  ne  pas  pcrmettre  (lulls 
di^'lennsnt  riches J^ 
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chaHifement  of  an  afFedtionate  parent 
who  wiihes  to  reclaim  his  child,  and 
to  call  back  the  Prodigal  to  the 
Home  of  his  Father. 

Profperity,  frequently,  inF^ates 
the  mind,  as  particular  difeafes  en- 
large the  circumference  of  the  body; 
a  change  which  proceeds  from  fome 
powerful  relaxation,  which  is  a  fymp- 
tom  of  danger  and  decay. —Mental 
imbeciiiity  caufes  the  one,  and  fome 
kind  of  corporal  weaknefs  occafions 
the  other. — But  fo  are  we  made, 
that  to  bear  a  fudden  elevation  with 
temperance,  requires  an  alm-od  gi- 
gantic refolution  j  and  he  muft  polTefs 
an  Eagle's  eye,  who  can  look  at  the 
fudden  fplendor  of  profperity  with- 
out blenching. 

G  4  To 
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To  oiitftrip,  at  once,  every  com- 
petitor;--to  foar  above  the  malice 
of  thofe  who  hated  us,  and  be 
fhielded  from  the  attacks  of  thofe 
who  perftfciited  us ;— to  be  at  once 
raifed  to  the  means  of  crufning  thofe 
who  had  done  us  evil,  and  of  re- 
warding thofe  who  had  done  us 
good;— to  be  removed  from  the 
necefTity  of  looking  humble  before 
the  proud,  and  to  be  enabled  to  re- 
turn the  fupercilious  glance  of  that 
Pride  which  had  difdained  us;— in 
fhorr,  to  find  every  wiih  of  humble 
and  anxious  life  at  once  realized  into 
gratification,— thefe,  furely,  are  cir- 
cumftances  fo  flattering  to  the  weak- 
nefs  of  human  nature,  that  it  is 
almofl:  impofTible  not  to  become 
giddy  on  a  fudden  elevation  to  them. 

On 
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On  the  contrary,  Adverfity,  how- 
ever great  its  firft  Iliock  may  be,  foon 
yields  to  time,  and,  on  the  recovery 
from  it,  we  begin  to  fee  every-thing 
in  its  true  light;  the  falfe  glare  is  ac 
once  diffipated,--the  true  are,  imme- 
diately, difcinguifhed  from  the  falfe 
friends;— we  are  no  longer  dupes  to 
the  fallacy  of  our  own  heart,  and  the 
film  is  foon  removed  which  pre- 
vented us  from  feeing  and  knowing 
ourfelves.— Refiedion,  vigilance,  and 
forefight,nQW  fucceed  to  inattention, 
negligence,  and  carelefihefs.— Wc 
reft  upon  nothing  that  will  not  fup- 
port  US;  and,  finding  that  the  beft 
of  this  v/orld's  dependences  are  but 
weak  and  uncertain,  we  floall  na- 
turally look  for  permanent  fupport 
in  the  hopes  of  a  better. 

To 
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To  this  point  adverfiry  is  made  to 
condud:  us,  and  they  who  patiently 
attend  to  its  guidance,  will  foon  be 
perfuaded  that  it  is  only  a  blelTing  in 
difguife;that  itisthegentle  corredion 
of  a  fond  father,  who  v^illied  to  work 
their  good  •,— and,  looking  back  with 
gratitude,  mingled  with  difdain,  to 
the  heights  from  whence  they  fell, 
will  exclaim  with  the  exiled  Statef- 
man  of  Greece^  that  thty  jhoiiU  have 
been  ruined^— if  they  had  not  been 
undone, 

I  have  fome  doubts  whether  the 
northern  Lord,  the  circumllances  of 
whofe  life  hinted  thefe  reflexions  to 
me,  bear^  his  Profperity  with  mode- 
ration.— If  fuch  a  curiofity  could  be 
gratified,  I  fhould  very  much  like  to 

have 
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have  a  peep  into  the  heart  of  a  man 
v/hofe  elevation  in  life  has  been,  like 

Lord  R 's,  beyond  the  idleft 

wifhes  of  his  youthful  hours. — When 
he  was  a  Clerk  in  a  Merchant's  Ac- 
compting-houfe,  he  little  thought 
that  every  oppofing  circuniftance 
between  him  and  a  Peerage  would  {o 
foon  yield  to  make  a  Lord  of  him; 
and  when  he  became  a  Lord,  what- 
ever ideas  of  profit  and  lofs  he  might 
have  gained  during  his  acquaintance 
with  commerce,  he  did  not  expecl^ 
probably,  that  a  lively,  rich,  young 
EngliQi  Heirefs  would  be  fo  eafily 
won  by  him  *. 

He 

•  Mlfs  W ,  afrervvards  Lady  R , 

on  being  told  by  her  brother,  In  the  courfe 
of  converfation,  that,  if  he  (hould  die  without 
children,  ihe  would  be  zgreat/ortune^ — *'  For 

God's 
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He  has  fliil  proceeded  on  the  road 
of  dignity;— a  reprefentative  Peerage 
and  a  Green  Ribbon  have  attended 
upon  him,.— and,  I  am  difpofed  to 
think,  other  expectations  are  bufy  in 

his  mind.- J  never  pafs  by  H- d 

Hoiile,  where  he  now  rtfides,  without 
forming,  in  my  own  fancy,  the  ftate 
of  his  feelings  when  the  accompting- 
houfe  fcene  obtrudes  itfelf  upon  his 
memory;  or  when  he  finds  himfejf, 
by  chance,  in  the  fame  affembly  with 
fome  of  his  former  city  aiTociates, 
whom  his  pride  may  have  induced 

to 


God's  fake,  replied  fhe,  marry,  get  heirs,  and 
live  and  be  happy;  for  your  eftate  would  only 
make  me  a  meal  for  fome  hungry  Scotch  Lord, 
who  would  give  me  a  Title  and  difappoint- 

ment  for  life." She  was,  certainly,  a  very 

quick-fighted  woman,  but  did  not  live  many 
years  after  her  prophecy  was  compleated. 


(    93    ) 

to  neglefl,  and  whofe  forms,  fi- 
gures, and  names  he  has  ftudied  to 
forget  f . 


D—    of  B . 

THERE  is  no  political  evil 
againft  which  a  young  man 
Ihoiild  guard  himfelf  with  fuch  a 
cautious  attention  as  the  being  en- 
gaged in,  or  placed  at  the  head  of,  a 

party; 

flam  much  farprifed  that  the  Perfon  who 
made  thefe  obfervations  (l^iould  be  fo  ignorant 
of  the  tranfadlions  and  particular  circum- 
ilances  of  any  noble  Lord's  family,  &c.  who 
frequents  the  Court, — modern  domejiic  hlilory 
being  his  favourite  iludy;— but  it  furprifes 
nie  ftill  more  when  I  find  him  dubious  con- 
cerning this  truth,^-That  a  Scotchman  never 
forgets  his  country^  or  the  msantjl  ef  his 
fountrymeti. 


(  94  ; 

party; — as  he  becomes  thereby,  with 
the  fhadow  of  power  and  impor- 
tance, the  tool  of  bafe  defigns,  and 
an  eno-ine,  in  the  hands  of  artful 
men,  to  fandtify  their  felfifli  and 
wicked  purpofes. — Being  thus  dif- 
graced  in  the  outfet  of  life,  he  finds 
it  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difBculty  to 
obtain  the  confidence  and  good  opi- 
nion of  mankind. ^The  Pituation, 

however,  of  taking  the  lead,  as  it 
appears  to  be,  in  a  matter  which  is 
thought  to  be  important,  and  a- 
wakens  the  public  attention,  mud  be 
very  alluring  to  inexperienced  youth; 
and,  tho'  I  may  be  concerned  when 
I  fee  any  young  man  of  high  rank 
and  great  expediations  thus  led  away, 
I  cannot  exprefs  any  great  degree  of 
furprife  whenever  it  happens. 

Vanity 


(    95    ) 

Vanity  is  a  prevailing  pafTion  with 
all  mankind,  and,  when  rightly  di- 
reded,  is,  perhaps,  little  inferior  to 
any  of  the  bed  motives  to  humaa 
adions. — In  the  early  part  of  life, 
when  reafon  is  fcarce  mature,    and 
judgment  by  no  means  ripened,  it  is 
the  mod  eafily  inflamed  j— and,   as 
Vice  and  Folly  will  employ  arts  and 
offer  allurements  which  Virtue  and 
Wifdom  difdain,   the   chance  is  fo 
much  in  favour  of  the  worfer  influ- 
ence, that  it  is  almoft  weaknefs  to 
exprefs  any  degree  of  wonder  at  the 
few  examples  we  find  where  the  na- 
tural vanity  of  youth  enlids  on  the 
better  fide. 

This   noble   Duke  flattered   the 
world  with  expectations  of  much  pa- 
triot 


(    96    ) 

trlot  Virtue,  and  an  unremitted  zeal 
againft  the  undue  influence  of  Mini- 
fters.— He   feems,    indeed,    to  have 
pledged    himfelf  to  the  public,  to 
oppoie  it,  with  continued  attention, 
in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom  whence 
he  derives  his  Titles,  and  where  his 
extenfive  poflefiions  give  him  no  in- 
confiderable  power:— but  the  menace 
of  oppofition  being  followed  by  no 
long  continuance  of  zeal  or  adivlty, 
it  is  evident  that  he  aded  neither 
from  his  own  fpirit  nor  fuggeilions, 
but  was  the  tool  of  a  weak  party, 
who  were  foon  loft  in  their  own  infig- 
nificance;— while  the  honour  he  ac- 
quired arofe  from  a  temporary  ap- 
plaufe  which    he    has  not  juftified, 
and  in  a  fulfome  dedication,  prefixed 
to  a  trifling  pamphlet  written  by  a 

dif. 


(    97    ) 

diflatisfied  Lord  of  his  own  coun- 
try *. 

*  I  am  by  no  means  furprifed  at  the  fe- 
verity  which  is  couched  beneath  thefe  obfer- 
vations. — I  believe  it  not  only  alarmed,  but 
enraged  the  Court,  that  a  Scotch  Nobleman 
Should  dare  to  oppofe  its  influence.— The 
D-— ofB was  at  the  head  of  thofe  pa- 
triotic Peers  of  Scotland,  who  nobly,  but  in 
vain,  oppofed  the  prefumption  of  an  Englifli 
Minifter  in  daring  to  didate  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Scottijb  Peerage  in  the  Parliament 

of  England. The  oppolition  was  manly, 

fpirited,  and,  I  believe,  of  a  vtry  ferious 
nature,  in  the  opinion  of  an  Adminiftration 
who  had  every  reafon  to  exped  a  perfe(5l  ac- 
quiefcence  from  that  quarter  of  the  Kingdom; 
and  if  it  has  not  been  continued  with  the 
fame  refolution,  the  relaxation  of  the  meafure 
is  not  owing  to  the  lukewarmnefs  or  indifpo- 
fition  of  this  independent  Duke.  The  pam- 
phlet and  its  dedication,  which  is  rather 
weakly  alluded  to,  and  contained  obfervations 
on  the  Peerage  of  Scotland,  was  written  by 
Lord  E k  ;  a  Nobleman,  who,  accor- 
ding to  Sir  John  Dalrymple\  teflimony,  is  a 
treafure  of  knowledge  and  underllanding. 

Vol.  IV.  H  If 


(    98     ) 

If  that  great  man  and  able  Mini- 
fler,  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  C 

T ,  had  lived,  he  would  have 

directed  the  young  man's  attention  to 
the  bed  objedls,  and  have  conduced 
him  in  the  career  of  celebrity  and 
honour  f. 


B of  D . 

IHave  often,  and  in  thefe  pages, 
exprefled  my  regret,  and  even 
abhorrence  of  the  general  motives 
which  govern  the  diflribution  of 
great    ecclefiaftical  preferments  :— 

nay, 

f  We  can,  very  frequently,  point  out  a 
better  road  to  others  than  we  take  ourfelves ; 
and  Mr,  C —  T — —  was  very  capable  of  it. 


(      99     ) 

nay,  I  have  frequently  turned  my 
thoughts  to  apply  fome  fort  of  re- 
medy to  this  difgraceful  evil; — but 
every  idea  1  have  given  upon  the 
fubjecl,  and  every  propofal  I  have 
made  to  check  the  manoeuvres  of 
Government  in  matters  of  Religion, 
have  been  filenced  and  oppofed  by 
the  mortifying  plea  of  State-Ne- 
cefTity,— which  makes  every-thing, 
even  concerns  of  a  fpiritual  nature, 
fubfervient  to  the  bufinefs  of  eafing 
the  weight,  and  facilitating  the  move- 
ments, of  Government. 

If  the  wickednefs  of  mankind 
obliges  virtuous  Minifters  to  adopt 
meafures  which  they  deteft  and  dif- 
courage,  but  vainly  endeavour  to  de- 
feat, the  evil  mufl  not  be  imputed  to 
H  2  them : 


(       100       ) 

them*,  and  a  good  King  can  onljf 
lament  fuch  a  fatal  degeneracy,  and 
difplay  his  own  upright  condud  to 
oppofe  its  courfe. — But  in  the  word 
of  times,  Religion  fhould  be  treated 
with  reverence  by  the  Miniflers  of 
Kingdoms,  and  its  holy  offices  be 
preferved  from  the  defilement  of 
being  made  fubfervient  to  temporal 
purpofes  f . 

This 

•f-  There  is  no  furer  mark  of  an  age  bor- 
dering on  the  extremes  of  depravity,  than 
when  Religion  and  its  offices  are  not  treated 
with  common  decency ; — nor  is  there  a  more 
certain  criterion  of  a  Government  being  de- 
pendent on  corruption,  than  when  ecclefiafli- 
cal  emoluments  are  made  bribes  tofupport  it. 
— To  draw  a  comparifon  between  the  pad 
and  the  prefent  times,  would  be  foreign  to  my 
immediate  purpofe  ;  but  this,  I  believe,  will 
be  univerfaily  acknowledged,  that,  tho'  the 
vices  of  pall  times  might  be  the  fame  as 

the 


(     loi     ) 

This  Right  Reverend  Divine  might 
be  a  moft  fit  and  proper  perfon  to  be 
elevated  to  that  high  rank  in  the 
prelacy  which  he  now  holds  ; — but 
whatever  his  piety,  learning,  and  ex> 
emplary  virtue  may  be,  they  had  but 
a  final]  interell  in  promoting  him  to 

his  prefent  Dignity. 1  bJuih  to 

write  it! but  it  was  to  the  num- 
ber of  preferments  which  he  vacated, 
that  his  Lordlbip  is  indebted  for  the 

B of  D J. 

E . 

the  prefent,  the  condua  of  thofe  who  lived 
in  them  was  very  diiferenr,— a  refpea  for 
public  order,  private  reputation,  and  good 
manners,  were  flill  necellary: — alas!  it  feems 

to  be  referved  for  this  age, that  Shame 

JJwuld  lofe  its  Blujh! 

%  By  his  tranflation  to  D ,  the  See  of 

L and  C ,  a  canonry  of  Saint 

Paul's,  and  the  valuable  living  of  R — ,  in 
H  3  Here^ 


A 


(       102       ) 

E_    F . 

VERY  great  and  fingular 
domeftic  calamity  opened  to 
this  Nobleman  a  fuccefiion  to  the 
honours  and  fortune  of  his  family  -f 
—and  to  a  man  of  the  lead  fenfi- 
bility,  fuch  an  affecting  circum-ilance 

would 


Herefordjhire^  funk  into  the  gift  of  the  Mlni- 
iler: — the  firft  of  which  he  naturally  kept 
open  for  Doflor  N — ,  till  he  (hould  be- 
come of  canonical  puberty;  and  the  laft,  one 
of  the  moft  pleafingand  eligible  private  pre» 
ferments  in  the  Kingdom,  and  which  the  late 
incumbent  quitted  with  extreme  regret,  tho' 
he  had  the  See  of  Durham  in  exchange,  has 

been  prefented  to  the  Rev.  Mr    M — , 

as  a  token  of  gratitude   to  that    gentleman's 

brother,    Sir  W M— * ,   who, 

about  that  time,  had  refcued  his  Lortifhip 
from  the  rude  and  dangerous  hands  ot  an  eo- 
raged  populace. 


(     103     ) 
would  have  produced  a  determined 
refolution  to  wipe  off  any  (lain  upon 
his  title,  by  a  life  of  ftrid  decorum, 
humilicy,  and  virtue. 

To    attach    folid  refpeft   and   a 
certain  (lability  of  reputation   to  a 
name,   muft  be   the  work  of  very 
confummate  excellence  -,    but,  per- 
haps, his  deferts  cannot  be  lefs,  and 
the  tafk  vvill  be  more  arduous,  who 
v/ipes   off  Stigma  and  Infamy  from 
the  title  he  bears  by  the  lullre  of 
his  own  merit.     He,  furely,  muft 
be  the  happieft  and  mod  honourable 
of  men,  who  can  refled:,   that  the 
difgrace  which  has  accompanied  his 
name,  from  the  enormity  of  an  un- 
worthy anceflor,  is  loft  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  virtues. 

H4  Bur, 


(     104     ) 

But,  alas !  what  are  called  the  fa- 
vours of  Fortune  are,  oftentimes, 
no  more  than  fmiling  delufions  •,  and 
to  attain  honours  is,  as  frequently, 
little  more  than  to  become  an  ob- 
jed  of  thole  temptations  which  lead 
us  to  difgrace  them. 

When  Lord  F was  a  pri- 
vate man,  and  pofTciTcd  of  a  very- 
moderate  fortune,  he  was  confidered 
as  a  pattern  of  domeflic  comfort 
and  happinefs.  He  had  married  a 
Lady  of  a  condition  very  inferior  to 
his  own,  with  whole  charms  and 
afFedion  he  was  more  than  con- 
tented ;  and  to  whom  he  made  the 
return  of  a  conftancy  almofl  pro- 
verbial among  thofe  who  knew  hirn. 
— But   no  fooner    did  he    become^ 

poffelTed 


(    105    ) 

pofrefTed  of  his  hereditary  titles  and 
poireffions,  than  his  difpofitions, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  a  young 
man,  took  a  new  turn.— The  calm 
happinefs  and  limple  honour  of 
private  life  were  deferted;  conju- 
gal fidelity  was  not  only  wounded, 
but  grofsly  violated  by  him  :— in 
fnort,  he  funk  at  once  into  the  moft 
lafcivious  life,  and  will  moll  pro- 
bably die  a  martyr  to  difeafes  ac- 
quired by  debauchery  and  intem- 
perance *. 

E 

*  Thefe  obfervations  niuft  have  been 
written  during  the  life  of  the  lare  Lord  of  this 
title,  and  where  prophetic  of  his  end.  It 
is  moft  certainly  true,  that,  after  he  rofe  to 
public  honours,  he  funk  into  private  vices  ; 
and   from   a   plain,  decent  charafter,   grew 

into  a  profelTed  debauchee. A  ridiculous 

pretence  to  fecrecy  in  a  celebrated  Proprie- 
tor 


(     io6    ) 

E—  of  B . 

THE  office  of  an   AmbafTador 
is  an  excellent  fchool  to  form 
the  future  Statefman.     The  oppor- 
tunities fuch  a  Minifter  pofTeffes  of 
acquiring   a  knowledge  of  foreign 
Courts  J  the  infight  he  may  obtain 

into 

tor  of  Hot  Baths,  relative  to  this  worthy 
Peer,  juft  occurs  to  me.     This  fon  of  Galen, 
among  many  other  inftances  of  cures  per- 
formed by  his  medicated  vapours,  which  he 
related  to  a   gentleman  whofe  curlofity  led 
him  to  vlflt  this  Bethefda,  named  feveral  ex- 
amples of  great  fuccefs  in  the  laft  ftages  of 
the   venereal   difeafe  :  among  the   reft,   he 
particularly  mentioned,  that  a  noble  Lord 
had  received  a  perfeft   cure,  after  he  had 
been  coniidered  as  incurable  by  the  faculty. 
He  was  bound  in  honour,  he  faid,  not  to  re- 
veal his  name  ;  bur  ftrongly  hinted  that  one 
of  the  family  had  fuffered  by  the  hand  of  a 
common  Executioner. 


(  107  ) 
into  the  conftitution  and  policy  of 
foreign  nations  ;  the  facility  with 
which  he  may  examine  the  conduct 
and  obferve  the  artifices  of  politics  j 
the  means  he  poflefies  of  diving  into 
the  intrigues  of  States,  and  the  rea- 
dinefs  with  which  he  may  inftrudt 
himfelf  in  every  branch  of  political 
erudition  -,  Ihould  naturally  form 
the  Diplomatic  Body  into  an  ex- 
cellent and  well-prepared  Nurfery, 
from  whence  well-accomplifhed  per- 
fons   might  be  readily  tranfplanted 

into  every  office  of  the  State. 

But  fo  it  is,  that  few  of  them  re- 
turn fufficiently  qualified  and  in- 
ftru6led  to  juftify  their  being  pro- 
moted to  any  domeftic  oiHce  of 
truft  and  importance  •f' . 

f  It  does  not  feem  to  be  the  fort  of  the 
B— —  Government  to  fend  proper  men  to 

reprefcnt 


(     io8     ) 

This  Nobleman  was  employed  in 
a  very  refpedlable  and  confidential 

embafTy 


reprefent  it  in  foreign  courts.  The  office 
of  AmbaiTador  is  confidered  in  our  politics 
as  a  place  of  proiir,  and  therefore  generally 
given  to  thofe  who  can  make  the  greateil: 
intereft  to  obtain  it. — Hence  it  is  that 
France,  who  ails  upon  different  and  vvifer 
principles,  polTefles  fnch  a  decided  fuperioiity 
over  us  in  their  diplomatic  charaSers.  If  a 
comparifon  were  to  be  made  between  the 
men  eiri ployed  by  the  two  nations  in  that 
and  limilar  capacities,  beginningr  with  the 
Confuls  at  Oftend^  and  ending  with  the  mod 
refpeftable  courts  in  Europe^  the  pre-emi- 
nence in  favour  of  France,  Sir  Jofeph  Torke 
excepted,  would  be  evident  to  all,  and  force 
convidlion  upon  the  moil  ielf-interefted  par- 
tiality.     Indeed,  the  B Government 

feems  To  fenfiblc  of  the  incapacity  of  their 
foreign  Minifters,  that,  when  they  return 
home,  fome  penlion,  houiliold  place,  or  titu- 
lary addition  is  given  to  them,  as  a  reward 
for  their  trouble,  and  they  are  heard  of  no 

more. — It  is  true  that  Lord  K is  an 

exception ; 
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embafly  to  the  Court  of  a  great  Em- 
pire, whofe  rifing  influence  in  the 
Scale  of  Politics  is  making  fuch 
rapid  ftrides  as  to  attradl  the  atten- 
tive obfervation  of  every  kingdom 
in  the  fame  quarter  of  the  globe. — 
However,  he  has  not  aimed,  fince 
his  return,  at  any  important  pod  in 
the  States  nor,  indeed,  has  he  ever 

been 


exception;  but  becaufe  he  had  been  employed 
in  the  Southern  courts,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Northern,  depart- 
ment, where  the  knowledge  and  experience, 
whatever  it  might  be,  that  he  had  gained  in 
his  foreign  capacity,  would  not  be  of  the 
lead  ufe  to  him  as  a  domeltic  fervant  of  the 
ftate.  Indeed,  this  happy  arrangement  was 
made,  as  mofl  of  our  national  bufinefs  is 
done,  to  ferve  a  turn. — Alas !  it  is  this  bu- 
finefs of  ferving  turns,  which  will,  in  the 
end,  deftroy  the  mod  glorious  political  Fa- 
bric that  human  wifdom  has  ever  con* 
itruaed. 


(     no    ) 

been  confidered  as  a  perfon  qualified 
for  fuch  a  fituation  J . 


L. 


t  However,  as  the  phrafe  runs,  for  want 
of  a  better,  he  was  appo'inted  Lord  Lieutenant 
<^{  Ireland,  and  with  the  ^c/^^  of  naming  his 
own  Secretary  ;  a  privilege  much  abler  men 
have  been  refufed,  and  which  he  owes  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  Peer  of  the  realm  to 
accept  the  employment.  The  cords  of  mi- 
nlfterial  bondage  might  alfo  be  rslaxed  la 
his  favour,  from  the  hopes  that  his  relations, 
whofe  intereft  is  great,  and  whofe  oppofinon 
to  government  has  been  formidable,  might 
be  foftened,  at  leaft,  if  not  entirely  feduced, 
by  the  influence  of  the  new  Viceroy. 

Lord  B is  an   ambitious   and    a 

proud  man,  without  any  particular  talents. 
When  he  fought  the  embaffy  to  Rr^fa,  do- 
melVic  difcontent  was  a  principal  ingredient 
in  his  application ;  and,  when  he  returned 
from  thence,  he  was  not  without  his  politi- 
cal hopes  and  wifhes :  but,  fomehow  or  other, 
he  had  taken  a  moft  violent  averfion  to  the 

E of  B ;  a  circum fiance  which  was  not 

likely  to  forward  his  detigns  in  the  road  of 
'  political 


(     iix     ) 

L—   A . 

THE  ways  which  lead  to  ce- 
lebrity and  renown  are  as 
various  as  thofe  who  purfue  them. 
Some  are  known  for  their  excellence 
in  virtue,  and  others  for  their  pre- 
eminence in  vice.— Many  are  fig- 
nalized  for  their  talents,  but  more 
for  their  folly.— Wit  feldom  fails 
of  acquiring   reputation,   and  dul- 

nefs 

political  advancement.— Nay,  he  carried  his 
difguft  to  that  Nobleman  fo  far,  as  to  rcfufe 
a  Green  Ribbon  that  was  offered  to  him, 
becaufe  he  thought  the  accepting  of  a 
Scotch  Order  would  create  a  fulpicion  that 
h^  was  devoted  to  his  influence ; — an  idea 
which  created  his  utmoil  abhorrence.  A 
Ribbon  of  another  and  more  honourable  co- 
lour, is,  I  believe,  his  prefent  objedt ;  and 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  his  future  reward. 


(      "2      ) 

nefs  is  known  to  have  conferred 
immortality. — Vidtory  will  confign 
her  heroes  to  eternal  remembrance, 
and  cowardice  will  embalm  the 
dilhonour  of  her  votaries. — Fame 
feems  to  be  as  capricious  as  For- 
tune j  and  will  fometinses  order  it, 
that  men,  whofe  heavy  charaders 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  fink  into 
oblivion,  fhould  owe  the  repetition  of 
their  names,  in  the  mouths  of  man- 
kind, to  the  kindnefs  of  their  wives. 

A  good  wife  will  do  little  more 
for  her  hufoand  than  make  him 
happy;  a  pretty  wife  may  give  a 
man  no  fmalldegree  of  reputation, 
while  her  beauty  lads  ;  but  a  co- 
quettirti  wife,  if  fhe  carries  on  her 
bufinefs  with  fpirit,  will  fecure  his 

name 
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name  a  place   in  the   chronicle  of 
thQ  times. 

This  man  is  of  fuch  a  frame,  dif. 
pofition,  and  chara6!er,  that,  if  he 
liad  trufted  to  himfelf,  he  would 
never  have  been  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  thofe  whom'  the  necefTary 
affairs  and  concerns  of  life  mufl 
colled  about  him.  As  the  pofleffor 
of  a  large  property,  as  a  Peer  of  the 
Realm,  &c.  &c.  &c.  he  has  hardly 
exia-ed  in  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind :— he  is  only  known  as  the  huf- 
band  of  Lady  A *. 

*  As  a  Peer,  he  is  certainly  known  (o  the 
prefent,  and  will  be  tranfmitted  to  future 
times,  as  his  name  is  frequently  recorded 
^mong  thofe  who  have  entered  their  bold 
snd  fpirued  protefts  againft  the  meafures  of 
«iodern  Adminiflra^ions. 

Vol.  IV.  I  J, 
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It  is  a  very  unpleafing  reflexion 
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E—  of  O . 

HOWEVER  ferious  my  ideas 
may  be  of  filial  duty,  and 
however  criminal  I  may  think  it  is 
to  fin  againft  that  refped,  tendernefs, 
and  regard,  which  a  parent  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  claim  from  a 
child  i  in  the  checquered  courfe  of 

human 
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human  affairs,  there  may  arlfe  cir- 
cumftances  which  would  be  even 
thought  to  juftify  the  wiih  that  the  he- 
reditary poflefTions  of  our  family  were 
under  our  own  diredion,  whaiever 
may  be  the  event  which  muft  hap- 
pen to  produce  its  gratification. 

An  extravagant,  capricious,  and 
tyrannical  parent,  may  deferve  fuch 
wifhes  to  attend  him.— A  prudent 
anxiety  to  preferve  a  tottering  ef- 
tate,  a  natural  refentment  againft 
ilrange  and  unkind  treatment  from 
thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  afford  kind- 
xiefs  and  protedion,  and  an  honefl 
love  of  freedom,  will  force  a  defire 
from  the  bed  minds,  that  the  obfta- 
cles  to  their  happinefs  and  ho- 
I  2  nour 
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nour  were  removed,  whatever  they 
might  be. 


L—  O 

IS  among   the   number  of  thofe, 
who  may  be  juftiiied    in  wilh- 
ing  that  the  perfon  who  keeps  him 
from  the  faireft:  part  of  his  patri- 
mony, and 'in  a  comparative  ftate  of 
penury,   had   been    forced    by    the 
hand  of   Fate  to  refign'  it  to   him 
for   ever.      The    perfon    that   pof- 
feffes  it,  lives   in  -a  foreign  country, 
and  diOipates  its  produce  without 
honour   or   reputation-,    while    the 
magnificent    S.-at  of   the    Family, 
built  by  the  pride  of  a  Great  Mi- 
jiiiler,    is   falling   into  ruins  •,    and 

evea 
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even  the  fuperb  Colledion  of  Paint- 
ings, which  adorn  irs  fplendid  a- 
partments,  is  threatened  to  be  dif- 
miembered  by  the  diflrefles  of  the 
prefent  owner,— from  whom  fhe 
boafts  of  withholding  the  lead  affift- 
ance  from  a  fortune,  in  a  great 
meafure,  fuperfiuous  to  herfelf, 
and  which  mud  one  day  be  his 
own  "The  crying  claims  of  fuch 
a  near  relation,  and  the  falling  ho- 
nour of  her  family,  have  not  the 
lead  effecl  upon  this  drange  wo- 
rrsan.  Such  an  unnatural  and  ma- 
licious negledl  will,  furely,  judify 
this  injured  Nobleman  in  the  widi 
that  (he  was  no  more  ;  a  widi  in 
which  he  will  be  accompanied  by 
that  of  his  country  *  . 

•  The  internal  fplendor  of  a  nation  arifes 
I  3  from 
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But  fuch  a  latitude  of  Blial  dlfguf!, 
tho',  in   iome   rare   and  particular 

cafes, 

from  the  tafte  and  magnificence,  as  well  as 
the  induftryand  talents,  of  its  inhabitants  i 
it  conhfls  not  only  of  its  own  produaions,  but 
in  thole  which  its  riches  command  from  the 
diftant   parts  of  the  globe.— The   amazing 
influx  into  thefe  kingdoms    of  every  thing 
curious  in  art,  or  rare  in  nature,  has  greatly 
help^d  to  give  us  a  decided  fuperiority  over 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.     The  wealth 
of  this  kingdom,  direft-d  by  the  generofity^ 
tafte,   and  munificence  of  its  people,  have 
called  the  Genius,  the  Artift,  and  the  Philo- 
fopher,  from   countries  the  moft  remote,  to 
employ,  encourage,  and  reward  them. — But 
if  this  tide  ihould  turn,  if  the  cabinets  of 
our  impoveri(hed    Men  of  Tafte  fhould  na 
longer  find  a  transfer  in  our   own  country, 
but  to  obey  the  calls  of  foreign  purchafers» 
it  would  be  a  fatal  omen,  among  many  others^ 
of    our   declining   glory. — The    celebrated 
and    princelv  Cabinet  of  Houghtoti  has    al- 
ready ihared  this  fate,  and  is  gone  to   adorne 
the  Palaces  of  a  riling  Empire.     This  is  not 

©ply 
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cafes,  It  may  be  admitted,  is  not  to 
be  confidered  without  great  abhor- 
rence. 

only  a  national  lofs,  but  a  national  difgrace  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  well  wor:hy  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament,  who,  not  many  vears 
ago,  voted  a  large  fum  for  the  purchafe  of 
Antiquities  dug  from  the  Bowels  of  £/rK- 
ria,  to  have  prefer ved  the  Paintings  of 
Houghton  from  the  difhonour  of  a  Foreign 
Sale. — Nay,  it  furprifes  me  much,  that  the 
— ,  who  has  been  continually  employ- 
ing his  Italian  Miniflers  in  the  bufinefs  of 

coMedling    materials    to   enrich    the   's 

Palace,  did  not  contrive,  by  fome  means  or 
other,  to  prevent  the  wound  which  has  been 
given  to  the  fplendor  of  his  country. 

The  Dowager  Lady   O is  in  poffef- 

iion  of  a  Life-Intereft  in  a  very  large  eftate 
jn  Devon fhl re,  &c.  &c.  which  the  prefent 
Lord  will  inherit  at  her  death; — but,  virhile 
(he  lives,  her  Ladyfhip  feems  determined  that 
he  (hall  not  derive  the  leail  advantage  from 
it: — nay,  fhe  carries  her  enmity  fo  far,  as 
to  give  her  diredions  from  Italy^  to  have  the 
influence  of  the  eftate  exerted  againft  his 
I  4  par- 
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rence. — Among  the  vicious  reBne-' 
ments  of  the  preftnt  age,  there  is 
nothing  which  merits  a  more  fmcere 
deteftation.  ihan  the  avowed  impa- 
tience which  fo  many  young  men 
difcover  for  the  death  of  their  par- 
rents,  and  by  the  abandoned  mode 
of  declaring  it  in  making  open 
wagers  determinable  on  the  event  j— 
a  natural  prelude  to  the  very  great 
indecency  which  fo  commonly  ac- 
companies the  lofs  of  a  beft,  and, 
perhaps,  only  friend  *. 

A  young 

parliamentary  vvi(hes  ;  and  has  adually  oc- 
cafioned  an  oppofition  to  Candidates  propofed 
by  him  for  a  certain  Borough  in  the  Well  of 
England,  which  is  commanded  by  the  landed 
property  whereof  ihe  is  a  tenant  for  life. 

*  There  is  no  fpecies  of  betting  more 
common  among  young  men  of  fafhion  than 
that  which  is  made  upon  the  lives  of  perfons- 

from 
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A  young  man  who,  before  a  com- 
merce with  the  world  has  infenfibly 
corrupted  his  hearr,  can  have  been 
able,  by  any  means,  to  extinguifh 
the  firft  fentiments  and  affedlions  of 
nature,  is  well  prepared  to  be  as 
great  a  villain  as  temptation  and  op- 
portunity can  make  him. 


from  whom  they  have  expedlationsy  or  may 
inherit  reverfions,  &c.  — whether  they  are 
fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  brothers,  &c.  or  hi 
a  morediftant  line  of  relation. — The  manner 
of  proceeding  is  to  lay  upon  the  life  of  one's 
own  relation,  by  which  means,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gaming-houfes,  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty of  winning: — but  if  the  father,  &c.  of 
the  perfon,  with  whom  I  have  made  the 
wager,  dies  before  mine,  I  win  the  bet;  and 
if  his  (hould  be  the  furvivor,  it  it  true  thai  I 
Ihall  lofe  my  bet,  but  then  I  come  into  the 

polieffion  of  my  eftare. Thefe  are  very 

fhameful  calculations,— but  they  are  alfo  very 
common  ones. 


T 
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E—  of  F : 

"^HO'  duty  to  parents  Is  a  Virtue 
of  the  firCl:  magnitude,  and, 
in  fhort,  the  fore-runner  of  every 
other-,  it  may,  notwithftanding,  be 
extended  too  far.— Goodnefs  itfelf 
may  be  excelTive,  and  we  are  told  by 
the  wifeft  of  men,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  impoffible  to  be  righteous 
over  much. 

The  care  and  anxiety  which 
haunts  a  parent's  bread  during  the 
uncertain  progrefs  of  a  child's  educa- 
tion, (hould  be  returned  by  a  ready 
and  fubmifTive  obedience  through 
the  courfe  of  it :  but  when  the  ten- 
der age  of  youth  is  paft,  and  the 

period 
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period  of  manhood  is  attained,  Blind 
SubnfiifTion  is  no  longer  to  be  an  ex- 
peded  duty;--Reafon  and  Reflec- 
tion are  then  fuppofed  to  guide  the 
offspring  as  well  as  his  fire,  and  a 
more  manly  connexion  takes  place 
between  them— afieclionate  offices, 
a  watchful  attention,  and  a  fincere 
refpe6l  on  the  part  of  the  Son ;  fage 
counfels  and  ready  affiftance  on 
the  fide  of  the  Parent :— the  latter 
Jofes  the  power  of  command,  and  the 
former  is  no  longer  bound  to  an 
implicit  obedience. 

The  Sacred  Precept  of  Honour  thy 
Father  and  thy  Mother^  as  delivered 
by  Divine  Authority,  was  addrefled 
to  thofe  who  had  attained  a  comple- 
tion of  reafon  and  manhood,   and 

implies 
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implies  no  other  fubmlfiion  to 
the  will  of  a  parent  but  fuch  as  is 
authorized  by  the  mature  refledlion 
of  his  offspring.  Paternal  power,  and 
filial  fubmifTion  under  this  command, 
beco  ne,  at  a  certain  period,  a 'bond 
of  friendfliip,  but  of  the  firft  and  no- 
blefl  kind',  enlivened  and  invigorated 
by  the  inilindlive  love  of  what  has 
fprung  from  us,  and  an  high  fenfe  of 
obligation  for  that  anxious  and  pre- 
ferving  care  which  we  owe  to  the 
Authors  of  our  beings.  --  Thefe 
Itrong  and  primitive  obligations  of 
nature,  therefore,  are  defigned  to 
mellow,  as  it  were,  into  a  kind  but 
correded  Affedtion  on  one  fide,  and 
Honour,  Refped,  and  Gratitude,  on 
the  other.— This  is  the  juil,  regular, 
and  natural  connexion  between  pa- 
rents 
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rents  and  children,  when  the  latter 
are  advanced  to  that  time  of  life 
which  gives  maturity  to  judgment, 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  may  expeft 
the  parental  title. 

An  imbeciliity  of  mind,  or  feme 
particular  circumftance  of  depen- 
dence, can  alone  bring  a  man  to  prac- 
tife  a  childifh  obedience  to  any  one; 
and  it  Hievvs  a  proud,  tyrannical,  or 
infidious  charader  in  a  parent,  who 
wifhes,  by  the  mode  of  education  he 
purfues,  or  the  menace  of  difinheri- 
tance,  to  keep  his  children  or  rela- 
tions in  a  (late  of  difgraceful  fubmif- 
fion.— The  power  of  intereft  may  be 
fo  ftrong  as  to  chain  down  even  the 
noble  fpirit  to  the  painful  tafk  of 
owning  an  authority  it  defpifes-,— but 

no 
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no  fooner  is  the  bondage  unloofed, 
than  he  rifes  at  once  into  that  liberal, 
generous,  and  animated  manner  of 
thinking  and  acting,  which  difplays 
his  real  charadter  to  the  world. 

But  to^nfure  a  length  of  unde- 
viating  fubmifTion,  and  to  impregnate 
the  mind  with  fteady  difpofiticns  to 
^obedience,  the  artful  parent,  whofe 
intereiled  views  might  receive  a 
Ihock  in  the  early  emancipation  of 
her  child,  takes  the  furer  v/ay  of 
private  education, — wherein  the  in- 
flrudled  tutor  makes  filial  obedience 
the  firfl  of  Virtues,  the  theme  of 
€very  hour,  the  point  to  which  every 
precept  tends,  the  fource  of  every  re- 
ward, and  the  guide  to  every  Honour. 
—Such  an  education,  affifted  by  pa- 
rental 
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rental  arts,  will  continue  the  child- 
hood of  the  home-fed  boy  to  an 
advanced  period  of  life- 

I  would,  mod  willingly,  forgive 

Lady  P 's  management  of  her 

fon,  if  fhe  did  but  exercife  her  au- 
thority in  making  him  ad  like  a 
man.— Her  afTuming  a  power  over 
his  purfe,  to  fupply  her  lofles  at  play, 
inight  be  forgiven,  if,  in  other  re- 
fpeds,  fhe  dired:ed  his  attention  to 
objedls,  in  fome  degree,  worthy  the 

rank  he  holds  in  the  world. It  is 

a  great  misfortune  to  fome  men  to 
have  loft  a  father  at  an  early  period, 
when,  tho'  they  may,  fometimes,  be 
confidered  as  plagues,- -in  general 
they  are  real  bleflings  *. 

*  Lady  P is  faid  to  be  very  much 

infatuateii 
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E—  of  W—  — . 

THERE  is  no  individual  who 
iufFers  more  difappointments 
jhan  are  experienced  by  the  world  at 

large; 

infatuated  with  play,  and  that  (he  has  been 
reduced  to  the  greateft  aifficulties  in  order  to 
pay  debts  contrafted  In  that  miferable  bufmeft. 
That  her  Ton  (hould  afford  his  affiftance  on 
thefe  occafions  is  very  natural;  and  that  he  is 
ready  to  do  it,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt,  and 
from  the  reafons  already  hinted. — Neverthe- 
lefs,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  young 
Peer  has  received  more  advantages  from  the 
care  of  his  mother,  however  defigning  it  is 
reprefented  to  have  been,  than  he  would  have 
experienced  from  his  father,  who  was  an  unpo- 
pular, whimfical,  weak,  and  wicked  charader. 
The  pidlure  Lord  M—  —  drew  of  the  late 
X-ord  P^ ^  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  an  ap- 
peal brought  by  him  to  their  jurifdidticn,  and 
which  forced  him  to  retire  covered  with  con- 
fulion,  mull:  be  in  the  remembrance  of  many, 
and  forms  a  part  of  the"  traditionary  hiftory 
'^f  bad  men. 
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large  :  public  judgments  are  as  often 
without  foundation  as  private  ones; 
and  mankind,  in  their  corporate  flate, 
feem  to  be  governed  by  the  fame  ca- 
prices, deceived  by  the  fame  appear- 
ances, and  liable  to  the  fame  errors, 
as  the  fimplefl  poor  creature  that 
helps  to  compofe  it. 

A  very  great  and  fingular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  education  of  this 
Nobleman  by  his  late  father,  who, 
fearful  of  the  corruptions  which  dif- 
grace  our  great  feminaries  of  learn- 
ing;, confio;ned  him  to  the  care  of  the 
firft  hiftorian  of  this  age,  to  com- 
plete his  moral  as  well  as  political 
charader. — From  Scotland  he  re- 
turned fo  well  informed,  and  with 
fuch  an  amiable  manlinefs  about  him. 
Vol,  IV.  K  that 
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that  the  mod  flattering  prognoflica* 
tions  were  made  of  his  future  emi- 
nence.— He  foon  afterwards  entered 
upon  his  travels,  vvhich  did  not,  in 
any  great  degree,  either  improve  or 
corrupt  him  ;  and  he  has  fince  re- 
mained a  quiet,  inoftenfive,  domeilie 
chara6i:er,  little  known  but  by  per^ 
ions  of  Tafle  and  Virtiu 

This  Lord,  without  the  predomi- 
nant Vices  of  the  age,  and  with  a 
great  eflate,  is  reprefented  to  be  in 
the  fame  dang;er  of  difarrano:ement  as 
thofe  who  are  led  away  by  them. 
Virtu  and  Tafte,  alone,  will  find  a 
way  fometimes  to  get,  very  quickly, 
to  the  far  end  of  a  large  fortune. 
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E—   of  W . 

Never  fail  to  exprefs  my  fatisfac- 
tion,  when  I  obferve  any  member 
of  the  Nobility,  v/hofe  rank  and  for- 
tune would  enable  him  to  indulge  in 
cafe  and  indolence,  impelled  by  a 
vigorous  and  adtive  difpofition,  and 
feem  to  be  defirous  of  mvino;  his 
name  fome  degree  of  reputation  in 

the  opinion  of  mankind. When 

fuch  a  difpofition  is  the  refuk  of 
prudence  and  refledion,  there  are 
the  faireft  hopes  of  its  producing 
fervice  and  utility  to  fociety:-— but 
even  when  it  takes  a  whimfical  or 
grotefque  turn,  expedation  may  (liil 
look  forwards  to  good  ;  as  time  and 
experience  will  foon  give  the  active 
K  2  fpiric 
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fplrit  Its  proper  tone,  and  dired  it  to 
proper  objeds. 

It  fhould  be  confidered  as  an  in- 
difpenfable  duty  in  thofe  who  have 
the  care  of  rich  and  noble  youth, 
to    infill  Into   their    tender    minds 
thefe    truths:— that   they  are  born 
for  fomething  more  and  better  than 
to  build  houfes,  plant  gardens,  buy 
pictures,  loll  in  chariots,  attend  pub- 
lic amufcments,  and  give  a  thought- 
lefs  vote  in  the  Senate  ;— that  their 
wealth    and    independence   do  not 
exempt  them  from  any  of  thole  ge- 
neral duties  which  all  men  owe  to 
their  country  •, — that  there  is  fome- 
thing alfo  due  to  the  more  confined 
circle  of  fociety,  and  much,   very] 

much 
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much,  to  their  families  and  to  them-? 
feives^ 

It  is  not  fufficient  that  a  Peer  of 
the  realm  fhould  leave  his  efcate  un- 
impaired to  his  Pofterity,  that  he 
fhould  be  unliained  by  the  vices  of 
the  age,  or  bluih  to  commit  a  fla- 
grant ad  of  inJLiftice. — Thefe  are 
negative  duties,  which  a  man  of 
common  prudence  and  good-nature 
may  perform,  as  it  were,  mechani- 
cally, and  ahnoft  without  the  exer- 
tion of  an  intelledtual  faculty.— Such 
a  life  of  uniform,  innocent  tranquil- 
lity, does  not  include  in  it  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  Patriot,  the  Senator, 
the  Parent,  or  the  Friend.— Such  a 
life,  indeed,  is  very  fuperior  to  that 
K3  -         of 
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of  vice,  but  is  very  inferior  alfo  ta 
thai,  of  virtue. 

That  likewarm  medium  of  add- 
ing and  thiiiKing,  which  neither 
finks  into  the  one,  nor  foars  to  the 
other,  though  it  does  no  a6lual 
harm,  produces  little  real  good  ;  and 
the  mm  who  purfues  it  pafTcs- 
through  life  without  approbationy 
and  finks  into  the  grave  unlamenc- 
ed  and  unknown. Negative  vir- 
tue is  a  kind  of  negative  vice  -,  and 
this  intermediate  charader,  though 
it  will  never  be  haunted  by  the  cen- 
fure  which  attends  the  bad,  will 
alfo  never  be  charmed  with  that 
applaufe  that  cheers  the  good. 

The 
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The  greater  part  of  mankind 
gain  the  bread  they  eat  by  the  la- 
bour of  their  hands,  and  the  fweat 
of  their  brows ;  nor  is  the  number 
fmall  of  thofe,  who,  by  a  continual 
exertion  of  their  intelledual  talents, 
obtain  the  food  th^t  nourifhes,  and 
the  raiment  that  cloaths  them  :-— 
nor  are  they  who  are  born  to  wealth 
and  independence,  fent  into  the  world 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  eat, 
drink,  deep,  and  continue  their 
fpecies  ;— like  the  Courtiers  of  Jnti- 
mus^  fruges  confumere  nati ;— but  to 
take  an  active  part  in  that  fociety  to 
which  they  belong,  and  to  perform 
the  obligations  attached  to  their  fta- 
tion,  not  from  the  defire  of  gain, 
but  from  a  fenfe  of  duty. 

K  4  It 
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It  is  the  firfl  and  mod  honour- 
able privilege  of  fuperior  life,  to 
engage  in  the  concerns  of  it,  free 
from  the  narrow  and  corrupting 
fuggeftions  of  intereil.  To  a(£t  from 
the  liberal  impuife  of  the  mind, 
inllead  of  the  rigorous  dictates  of 
neceflity  -,  to  pcfTefs  a  leifure  for 
thought,  a  freedom  of  defign,  and 
a  fcope  of  adion,  un (hackled  by 
want,  unembittered  by  doubt,  or 
iinawed  by  power,  are  privileges  of 
wealth  and  independence  fuperior 
to  every  means  of  fenfual  and  luxu- 
rious enjoyment  which  they  are 
able  to  afford.— Thefe  are  the  fenti- 
ments  which  fiiould  be  fixed  deep 
and  unmoveable  in  the  tender  minds 
of  thofe   whofe  lot  is  call  amono; 


the  higher  orders  of  men. 


The 
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The  education  of  modern  times 
is  an  educarion  of  accomplifhments, 
and  not  of  knowledge — of  the  body, 
and  not  of  the  mind.— Its  great  ob- 
ject is  to  form  the  Man  of  Fafhion 
and  the  Courtier,  infbead  of  the 
great  and  good  chara6ler.  — — 
Thus  the  Dancing- Mafter  precedes 
the  H  llorian  ;  the  Profeffor  of 
Sciences  yields  to  the  Performer  of 
a  Mufical  Inftrument ;  the  Teacher 
of  Legiilation  gives  way  to  a  Bab- 
bler of  Foreign  Tongues ;  and  Re- 
ligion, to  every  thing. 

To  fmg,  play,  and  dance  well, 
according  to  the  fentiment  of  the 
great  poet  of  life  and  manners, 
where  Virtue  is,  may  be  mioft  vir- 
tuous.—When  external  accomplifhr 

ments 
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ments  are  only  confidered  as  the 
decorations  of  greac  and  fuperior 
qualities, — when  they  ferve  as  exte- 
rior graces  to  interior  merit,  they 
give  a  compleat  finifhing  to  the  hu- 
man charadler,  and  make  a  man 
every  thing  that  he  can  or  ought  to 
be  :— but,  after  all,  they  are  only 
the  fecondary  attainments,  the  mere 
ornaments  of  the  building,  which  ad- 
minifter  neither  folidity  nor  flrength -, 
and  he,  who  gives  his  fole  or  imme- 
diate attention  to  their  cultivation, 
will  be  liable  to  the  fame  imputation 
of  folly  and  weaknefs,  as  the  archi- 
tedl,  who,  in  erecting  an  edifice, 
turns  his  thoughts  to  the  richnefs 
of  his  friezes  and  the  ornaments  of 
his  columns,  and  is  totally  inatten- 
tive to  the  folidity  of  the  founda- 
tion 
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tion  which    is  to  fupport    the  fa- 
bric '^ . 


E—  of  C—  and  O . 

T/fyTHA  T"  s    in    a    name  ? — fays 
^^     the  love-ftricken  Maiden  in 

the 

*  I  have  read  thefe  obfervations  with 
pleafure  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  particular 
difpofition  to  an  a6live  life  in  the  noble 
Lord  vvhofe  chara6ler  occafioned  them,  but 
what  appeared  in  a  well-known,  fudden,  and 
whimfical  voyage  he  mide  to  America. — 
He  went,  I  think,  to  Portfmo:>tb,  or  fome 
other  fea-port,  to  take  leave  of  a  relation  who 
commanded  a  fhip  under  failing  orders  for 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  finding  him  on 
the  eve  ot  departure,  a  fudden  whim  dif- 
pofed  his  Lordlhip,  without  further  prepara- 
tion, to  accompany  him. — On  his  return, 
I  remember,  he  had  a  long  audience  of  his 
■— —  — ,  and,  fince  thar  time,  has  been  as 
little  thotf  ght  of  as  any  perfon  of  his  rank. 
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the  play,  who  is  enamoured  of  the^ 
enemy  of  her  family  ;  and  the  fame 
fentence  ought  to  be  affedi:  gly 
pronounced,  when  we  confider  what 
an  empty  thing  titulary  diftinclion 
is,  when  unaccon^panied  with  one 
amiable  qualification  or  honourable 
difpofition. 

The  luflre  of  thefe  titles  would 
have  been  continued,  if  either  of 
the  Brothers  of  this  Nobleman  had 
lived  f  :  but  thefe  amiable  and 
promifing  young  men  were  unfor- 
tunately 

•\  Lord  D —  —  — n,  a  young  man  of  mofi: 
amiable  manners  and  promifing  talents,  who 
died  in  the  life-time  of  his  fa  her,  as  it  was 
faid,  of  a  broken  he^rt ; — and  the  late  E— 

ofC— ^  and  O ,  of  whofe '.olid  Un- 

derflanding  anr!  Erudlt'on  the  w.^ld  had 
form'^d  no  fmaU  expedtadons — He  enjoyed 
the  Fetrage  but  a  very  ihort  time. 
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'tunately  fnatched  away,  leaving  the 
honours  of  the  family  to  reft  upon 
a  man  who  will  give  them  no  ad- 
dition either  of  rank  or  reputa- 
tion. 

The  name  of  B —  {lands  very 
high  in  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
and  poflcfTes  a  moil  refpediable 
place  among  the  great  and  learned 
men,  who,  by  their  talents  and  la- 
bours, have  helped  to  enlighten  the 
world.— To  another  of  the  fame  fa- 
mily, but  of  an  higher  title,  we  owe 
the  machine  which  bears  his  name ; 
and,  in  return  for  its  Exiftence,  will 
give  him  Immortality  :--an  Inven- 
tion which  conducts  us  at  once  to 
the  ikies ;  unfolds  the  Secrets  of 
|:he  Planetary  Syllem,    and  makes 

us 
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US  acquainted  with  the  various 
worlds,  which,  with  our  own,  help 
to  form  the  grand  Scheme  of  the 
Univerfe. — To  an  Inheritor  of  his 
Honours  and  Fortune,  the  prefent 
age  is  not  entirely  without  obliga- 
tion for  feveral  works  of  tafte  and 
diligence  J . 

By 

X  The  Father  of  the  prefent  Lord  ap- 
peared with  fome  degree  of  reputation  in  the 
literary  world  ;  and,  perhaps,  was  as  proud 
of  the  title  acquired  by  his  ftudies,  as  of  that 
which  accompanied  his  birth. — The  cir- 
cumllance  which  induced  him,  not  only  moft 
affiduoufly  to  cultivate  the  Belles  Lettrcs^  but 
to  add  to  them,  is  very  lingular,  and  as 
follows : 

His  Father,  for  what  reafon  I  cannot  tell, 
had  conceived  fuch  an  ill  opinion  of  his  un- 
derflanding  and  difpoiitions,  as  to  1-ave  a 
-very  large  and  valuable  Library  to  Chrijl' 
Church  College^  Oxford \  affigning  in  his  will, 
xhat  the  motive  to  fuch  a  bec[ueil  was  the 

total 
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By  whom  or  by  what  the  prefent 
interregnum  of  all  utility  in  this  fa- 
mily 

total  incapacity  in  his  fon  to  make  a  proper 
life  of  it. — However,  whether  the  old  Lord 
had  miftaken  the  difpoiition  and  talents  of 
the   young    Lord,   or    that    the   latter   vvas 
awakened    from    any  natural    indolence    or 
heavinefs  of  charafter  by  fuch  a  public  and 
authentic  declaration  of  his    weaknefs, — he 
feemed    to  have  been  determined  to  prove 
-the  falfihood  and  injuftice  of  that  fufpicion 
which  had  feparated  fuch  a  valuable  property 
as  a  Library,  colleaed  by  his  ancefiors,  from 
the  family. — The  defign  he  very  fully  ef- 
feded  by  a  diligent,  and,   I  may  adJ,  labo- 
rious attention,   to  fhine  as  a  vvrirer  ;  and, 
from  whatever  caufe  fuch  a  difpofition  might 
arife,  it  foon   became  habitual,  and  was  at 
laft  the  leading  feature  of  his  charaaer.    He, 
mofl  certainly,  was  cot  a  man  of  genius,  but  a 
formal,  laborious,  and  atfefted  Pedant,  proud 
of  the  name  of  an  author,    and  fwe.lled  wirh 
any  adulations  from  the  Writing  Tribe.— His 
works,  laboured imiraiions  of  theantients,  and 
^xpreliiojis  of  a  deep  tendern.efs  which  he 
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mily   will  be  fuccecded,  I  have  not 
the  gift  of  foreboding.— Various  are 
the  changes  of  human  affairs  •, — Pig- 
mies fwell  into  Giants,  and  Giants 


dwindle  into  Pigmies  * 


After 


did  not  pofTefs,  are  every  where  to  be  found. 
—A  fondnefs  to  apply  the  Claffics,  &c.  Sec. 
to  any  and  every  circumilance,  whether 
a  nail  had  pricked  the  hoof  of  his  horfe, 
or  Death  had  deprived  him  of  a  favourite 
dog,  or  a  favourite  child,  was  among  his  par- 
ticularities.— Though  his  writings  are  not 
of  the  firft  clafs,  they  have  given  ample  proof 
to  the  world,  that  the  father  had  mifcon- 
ceived  the  charader  of  his  fon,  and  did  him 
a  real  injultice  by  leaving  his  Library  to 
ileep  on  the  dufty  ftielves  of  a  college. 

*  There  is  a  ftory  told  of  one  of  the  fa- 
mily, I  Ihould  fufpe^t  it  to  be  of  the  prefent 
Lord,  who,  being  under  the  corredion  of  his 
Schoolmafter,  received  the  following  re- 
proachful accompaniment  of  the  rod: — 
**  One  of  your  Ancejiors  innjented  an  Orrery  y 
and  another  of  them  gave  to  the  world  a  tranf- 

latiott 
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After  all,  there  is  fomething 
very  refolute  in  this  Lord's  poli- 
tics !  f 

L— 


lation  of  Pliny y — hut  you,  I  fear,  ii' ill  never 
invent  any  thing  hut  'mifchief,  nor  tranjlate  any 
thing  hut  an  idle  Boy  into  afoolijh  Man." 

f  The  part  this  Nobleman  has  taken 
againit  the  meafures  of  Government  has 
been,  I  believe,  without  interruption. — I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  on  what  principles 
he  adts  at  pi'efent ;  but  his  refentment  was 
very  loud  at  being  refufed  the  office  of  Lord 
H gh  Trcafurer  of  Irelandy  which  had  been 
ufed  to  accompany  one  of  his  titles :  and  I 
am  rather  difpofed  to  believe  that  this  difap- 
pointmenr,  fomented  by  fome  of  his  friends 
who  were  in  the  oppofition,  determined  him 
to  fet  his  face  (o  lleadily  againd  the  Court, 

■ — His  relation.    Lord   S ,    did   all   he 

could  for  him  in  this  bulinefs,  and  endea- 
voured to  foften  his  difpleafure  by  the  of- 
fer of  a  penlion,  which  he  refufed  with  dif- 
dain. 

Vol.  IV.  L 
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L—    F— — .         / 

WHEN  ruptures   happen   be- 
tween parents  and  children, 
as  far  as  my  obfervatlon  reaches,  I 
have  generally  found  that  they  arife 
from  vice,    extravagance,  folly,  or 
difrefpedful  behaviour  in    the  lat- 
ter.—The  reafon,  experience,  and  fo- 
lidity  of  Parental   Age  cannot  be 
fuppofed,    but    in    very    particular   | 
circumftances,  to  be  fo  deceived  or 
led  aftray  as  to  give  a  child    juft    j 
caufe  of  complaint.-— A  father,  un-    ' 
lefs  he  is  the  word  or  weakeft  of 
men,  vviil  not  be  found  in  the  dif- 
graceful  predicament  of  v^^ronging 
his  fon,  but  from  too   much  kind- 
nefs   or  indulerence.      The   natural 

love 
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love  of  the    being    which    fprings 
from  us ;  an   habitual   affedion  for 
what  has  been  many  years  the  ob- 
je(ft  of  our  tender  care  ;  an  atten- 
tion to    the    good   opinion    of  tlie 
world,   wliich  is  never  more  in  dan- 
ger than  from  parental  cruelty  ;  and, 
bcfides,  the  near  approach   of  that 
time  of  life,  when  the  old  m„an  ex- 
pects   and  finds    his    chief  v/orldly 
comfort    in     the     fupporc    of     his 
children  •,  are   all  powerful  and  ef- 
feduai  motives  in  a  parent's  breait 
to    do     more    than  jufiice    to    his 
child. 

On  the  contrary,  a  young  man, 

educated  in  affluence,  heir  to  great 

fortunes,  his  paffions  in  full  career, 

and,  from  his  own  folly,  or  the  fe- 

L  2  ductions 
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du(flions  of  the  world,  continually 
impelled  by  the  defire  of  gratifica- 
tion, finds,  beneath  a  father's  eye, 
an  onpleafing  interruption  to  his 
wilhes ;  and,  in  paternal  prudence, 
a  frequent  check  to  the  career  of 
indulgence. — In  fuch  a  fituation, 
and  with  fuch  a  difpofition,  neither 
of  which,  I  believe,  are  uncommon 
at  this  day,  the  young  man  will  con- 
fider  his  father  as  a  fpy  upon  his 
adions,  the  judge  of  his  follies,  a 
check  upon  his  will,  and  an  obitacle 
to  his  freedom. — If,  a!fo,  to  the 
enemies  fuch  an  youth  has  in  him- 
felf  are  added  thofe  without, — the 
hungry,  deluding  crowd  he  attrads 
about  him, — it  will  not  require  a  mo- 
ment to  determine,  if  fuch  a  father 
and   fon    are   eflranged  from  each 

other, 
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other,  which  of  them  will  bear  the 
imputation  of  fuch  a  fignal  misfor- 
tune. 

I  call  it  a  fignal  misfortune  ;  for, 
in  the  catalogue  of  domeilic  trou- 
bles, I  hardly  know  a  greater. — It 
is  that  which  brings  down  grey  hairs 
with  fjrrow  to  the  grave, — and  leaves 
the  bark  of  youth  without  a  helm, 
the  fport  of  winds  and  waves,  with- 
out the  means  of  efcaping  the  rock 
or  refilling  the  ftorm. 

It  may  be  very  natural  to  fuppofe 
me  partial  in  a  conteft  between  pa- 
rents and  children ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  the  circumftances  of 
life,  and  the  domeftic  fituations  of 
the  day,  will  fupport  me  very  fully 
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in  my  fentiments.  Prejudice  itfelf 
could  not  wifn  the  balance  to  be 
more  in  favour  of  parents  than  it 
is. — Indeed,  when  I  fee  a  young  no- 
bleman eftrange  himfelf  from  his  fa- 
ther, openly  oppofe  his  views,  take 
a  different  party  in  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment, aflbciate  with  perfons  ob- 
noxious to  him,  and  diftrefs  himfelf 
in  order  to  diftrefs  him,  from  whom 
he  received  his  life,  I  cannot  but  ap- 
prehend that  there  mud  be  fom.e- 
thing  more  inveterate  in  his  charac- 
ter than  appears,  and  that  he  has 
motives  to  fuch  a  condudt  which  he 
dares  not  own  *  . 


*  The  great  feverity  and  injuftice  with 
which  the  chara»^er  of  an  amiable  young  no- 

blemaa 
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L—  S —  and   S — . 

I  Have  already,   fomewhere,    ob- 
ferved  that  men  are  frequently  in- 
debted to  the  care  and  condud:  of  their 

wives, 

bjeman  is  here  treated,  will  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  may  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  the  folloaing  relation,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  tolerably  authentjc. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  above-written  ob- 
fervations,  there  is  a  cleaj-  allufion  to  the  ge- 
neral reports  concerning  the  rupture  between 

Lord  T and  his  Ion  Lord  F .     It 

was  faid  at  the  time  when  it  took  place,  and  I 
fancy  very  much  believed,  that  the  young 
man  was  violently  enamoured  of  the  Lady 
whom  his  Father  married  ;  and  that  the 
nuptials,  which  gave  him  a  ftepmother,  up- 
rooted from  his  bread  every  the  leaft  fenti- 
fnent  of  refpedl  for  his  father.  This  opinion 
was  generally  entertained^  and  the  following 
circumftances,  among  many  others,  was  told 
L  4  in 
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wives,  for  that  notoriety  in  the  world, 
which,  of  themfelves,  they  would 
never  have  acquired. 

A  paf- 

in  lupport  of  it : — Lord  T ,  proud  of 

the  beauty  which  was  (hortly  to  be  his,  fome 
little  time  previous  to  his  marriage,  wa» 
pleafed,  at  his  own  table,  to  exhibit  the  pic- 
ture of  his  future  bride  to  the  company,  and, 
amidft  thepraifes  it  drew  forth,  Lord  F —  — 
burft  into  tears,  arofe  from  his  chair,  and  re- 
tired.  ^Now,    I  will    venture  to   aiTert, 

that  thefe  tears  did  not  proceed  from  difap- 
pointed  paffion  ;  it  was  not  a  burft  of  angry 
.  forrow  from  any  fordid  or  felf-intereiled  ap- 
prehenfions  that  made  them  gufh  forth,  but 
the  wounded  fenfibility  of  filial  piety,  not  to 
a  father  who  was  about  to  commit  an  a6t  of 
folly,  but  to  the  memory  of  a  much-loved 
mother  who  was  no  more. 

To  make    this  opinion   perfectly  intelli- 
gible,    I    Ihall,    without    examining    Lord 

T 's  hoary  paffion,  and  the  injudice  he 

committed  againft  his  family,  by  indulging 
it,  beg  leave  to  relate  a  little  hidoryj  which 
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A  pafllon   for    an  innocent  and 
lively  amufement,  which  has  pof- 

fefled 

is  not  generally  known,  and  has  been  given 
to  me  upon  fuch  an  authority  as  will  juiiify 
me  in  the  repetition. 

The   late    moil    amiable   Lady    T , 

without  doubt,  for  the  beft  reaions,  made  it 
the  objedl  of  her  dying  prayer,  and  the  laft 
requefl  of  her  life  to  her  Lord,  that  he 
would  never  repeat  the  nuptial  vow.  This 
affeding  entreaty  was  anfwered,  on  his  part, 
by  the  moft  unequivocal  and  facre.d  pro- 
mife ;  nor  did  he  hefitate  to  enforce  his 
affurances  of  obedience  to  her  will  with  thofe 
folemn  accompaniments,  which,  in  the  idea 
of  mankind,  render  the  breach  of  them  fo 
criminal  as  fcarcely  to  admit  of  atonement. 
—If  a  fon  Ihould  have  been  a  witnefs  to  this 
awful  engagement,  what  mutl  be  his  feel- 
ings, when  he  faw  the  moment  approaching 
that  was  to  break  this  obligation, — when  he 
ihould  fee  the  dying  prayer  of  a  mother, 
vvhofe  darling  he  had  been,  treated  with  a 
contempt  the  mofl  mortifying  to  an  affec- 
tionate child. 

Without 
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fefled  Lady  S —  and  S —  to  a  very 
advanced  time  of  life,   has   made 

known 

Without  confidering  the  force  of  fuch  a 
promife,  which  the  man  who  made  it  may- 
declare  was  done  merely  to  calm  the  laft  mo- 
ments of  a  dying  perfon,  I  (hall  obferve,  that, 
however  inditFerentthe  world  might  be  upoti 
fuch  an  occafion,  a  fon  may  be  fully  j uni- 
fied in  difcovering  an  abhorrence  of  ftch  a 
breach  of  obligation,  and  may  very  natu- 
rally confider  the  avowal  of  his  feelings  as  a 
duty  he  owes  to  the  dear  and  venerable  me- 
mory of  a  much-loved  parent. It  may 

be  faid,  that  other  circumftances  concurred 
to  promote  this  unfortunate  elirangement : — 

perhaps.    Lord  T d-manded  his  Ton's 

confent  to  certain  fettlements  on  his  nevr 
wife,  and  the  probable  ilfue  of  his  marriage  ; 
and,  if  that  was  the  cafe,  it  was  natural,  for 

every  reafon,  that  Lord  F Ihould  refufe 

it.-  -Bur,  without  entering  farther  into  the 
matter,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  given  to 
the  conduft  of  the  young  Nobleman  its  true 
motive,  and  turned  the  covered  cenfure  of 
the  fon  into  a  clear  and  merited  difapproba- 
tion  of  the  father. 
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known  a  Title,  which,  from  the  in- 
fignificance  of  him  who   bears  ir, 
would  hardly  have  been  known  be- 
yond the  Door-keeper  of  the  Houfe 

of  L ,  or  the  environs  of  the 

county    of    B .       However, 

after  all,— it  is  a  more  comfortable 
thing  for  a  poor  man  to  be  indebted 
for  his  fame  to  an  old  FiguranU  than 
a  young  Coquette. 


E—  of  M . 

TT  is  the  opinion  of  mod  perfons 
^  of  birth,  in  foreign  countries, 
that  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  genius, 
if  it  Ihould  lead  to  the  attainments 
of  what  they  call  vulgar  profeflions, 

would 


would  be  derogatory  from  the  high 

rank  they  hold  in  the  world This 

is  a  very  miftaken  pride, — as  know- 
ledge, of  what  kind  foever  ic  may  be, 
cannot  be  difgraceful  to  any  fitua- 
tion ;  and  hence  it  is  that  Ignorance 
is  the  general  charafteriilic  of  the 
Nobility  in  many  Nations  of  Europe, 
— where  to  be  noble,  is  to  be  a  Cox- 
comb and  a  Blockhead. 

In  China,  a  country,  by  the  con- 
templation of  whofe  laws  the  wifeft 
legiflarors  of  the  weftern  world  might 
improve  their  own  policy,— learning 
is  the  only  fource  of  Nobility,  and, 
by  preventing  it  from  defcending  to 
an  ignorant  offspring,  that  wife  peo- 
ple preferve  it  pure  and  free  from 
pollution.— A  clafs  of  men  fo  necef- 

fary 
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fary  to  the  State  is  not  fufFered  to 
depend  upon  the  chance  of  human 
affairs :— Merit,  not  birth,  fills  up  the 
vacant  honour,  and  preferves  it. 

If  the  Nobility  of  England  is  not 
the  mod  virtuous,  it  is,  certainly,  the 
bed  in{lru6led  and  informed  of  any 
in  Europe. — The  manners  of  the  age 
may  infedl  Lords  like  other  men,— 
and  among  them  there  may  be  many 
individuals  who  difgrace  their  charac- 
ter, their  country,  and  themfelves ; 
but,  as  a  corporate,  deliberative  body, 
they  pofTefs  a  fupreme  degree  of 
wifdom,  eloquence,  and  erudition. — 
In  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  there 
are  perfons,  and  not  a  few  of  them, 
of  the  greateft  talents  and  moft  con- 
fummate  knowledge,  whofe  minds 

are 
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are  not  only  capable  of  embracing 
the  affairs  of  States  and  Kingdoms, 
but  are  equally  inftrudied  in  the 
various  branches  of  fcience,  and 
adorned  with  the  graces  of  tafte  and 
elegance.— Whatever  fubject  comes 
before  them,  whether  it  confifts  of 
deep  queftions  of  State,  difputes 
with  foreign  Nations,  or  matters  of 
internal  policy,  as  trade,  manu- 
factures, agriculture,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
it  is  fure  to  be  examined  in  all  its 
parts  with  knowledge,  ability,  and 
eloquence. 

A  Peer  of  the  Britiih  Realm,  ab- 
firaded  and  unfnackled  from  the 
particular  fervice  of  Government, 
has  a  threefold  character. — In  the 
firft  place,  he  is  an  hereditary  Se- 
nator, 
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nator,  and  every  Ad:  of  Parliament 
muft  come  under  his  infpedlion  : — 
fecondly,  he  is  a  Judge,  and  member 
of  a  Court  which  is  the  dernier  refort 
of  all  legal  application,  and  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  review  the  condu6b 
of  every  ether  judicature :  —  and, 
thirdly,  in  his  private  chara(fter,  as 
a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  he  mud  pofTefs 
confiderable  property,  and  private 
influence.— Hence,  a  v/ife  regulation 
of  his  own  concerns,  and  .the  pro- 
moting good  order  and  equal  juftice 
in  the  province  where  he  may  occa- 
fionally  refide,  become  necefiary 
obligations. — All  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  of  charadler  require  great  infor- 
mation as  well  as  ability  •, — and  there 
are  many  who  pofTefs  qualifications 
for  them  all: — indeed,  there  are  none 

who 
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who  are  not  educated  to  pofiefs  them; 
and  there  are  very  feldom  any  who 
difgrace  their  rank  from  a  want  of 
capacity,  or  a  failure  of  inftrudlion, 
but  from  the  purfuits  of  a  pleafurable 
life. 

A  very  eafy  proof  of  the  foregoing 
afTertions  might  be  given  by  prefent- 
ing  a  roll  of  thofe  Noblemen  whofe 
great  knowledge  and  eminent  talents 
are  on  record. — But  if  we  leave  be- 
hind us  the  labours  of  the  State,  the 
fplendid  talents  of  the  Orator,  and 
the  fhrewd  judgment  of  the  Politi- 
cian, and  defcend  into  the  confines 
of  private  life,  the  Britifh  Nobility 
and  perfons  of  rank  will  appear  to 
have  given,  and  continue  daily  to 
give,  the  moil  inconteitabk  evidence 

of 
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of  their  acquaintance  with  the  iife- 
ful  as  well  as  elegant  fciences.-— 
Some  have  devoted  their  leifiire- 
hours  to  the  Mufc,  and  tuned  the 
reed,  or  llruck  the  lyre;— others 
have  laboured  in  the  track  of  hiftory, 
or  the  lefs  rugged  path  of  criticifm. 
The  fpirit  of  agriculture  owes  much 
-of  its  exertion  to  the  noble  and  gen- 
tleman farmer. — The  r.ew  and  al- 
moft  magic  art  of  difpofing  and 
ornamenting  grounds;  in  iliort,  thac 
new  union  of  art  and  nature,  which 
forms  the  {aencQ  of  modern  garden- 
ing, takes  its  rife  from  the  tafte  and 
judgmtrnc  of  our  firfl:  clalTts  of  men. 
Nor  IS  architeduie  v/ithout  its  dif- 
ciples  among  them ;  and,  under  their 
dirediicn,  works,  which  would  have 
rivalled  ihofe  of  Greece,  have 
been  eredled— Mufic,  alfj^  has  rca- 

VoL.  IV.  M  f  >n 
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fon  to  boaft  of  her  noble  votaries, — 
and  Religion  has  pofTcfTed.fome  very 
fhining  lights  among  laymen  of  high 
rank  and  condition.  —  Antiquities 
and  natural  Hillory  have  been  not 
only  purfued,  but  illuftrated,  by  the 
noble  liudcnt; — and,  in  the  inferior 
arts,  where  manual  and  continual 
pradice,  in  which  they  could  not  en- 
gage, is  neceflary  to  perfedlion, — 
men  of  high  flation  have  directed 
and  encouraged  the  induftry  of 
ethers  to  very  ufeful  improvements* 
But,  above  aU, — that  fublime  Geo- 
metry, whicii  has  familiarifed  us,  as 
it  were,  with  the  worlds  about  us, 
is  deeply  indebted  to  the  profound 
enquiries  and  inventive  capacity  of  an 
Englifh  Peer  *. 

*  Tiic  Earl  of  Orrery. 

The 
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The  late  Earl  oi  Macclesfield  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  beft  Mathe- 
maticians of  the  age,  and  to  him  it 
was  owing  that  our  regulation  of  the 
year  was  adjuftcd  to  that  of  otherEu- 
ropean  Nations.^He  was,  for  many 
years,  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  gave  every  aid  in  his  power,  by- 
the  communication  of  his  own  atten- 
tive enquiries,  as  well  as  by  encoura- 
ging thofe  of  others,  to  advance  that 
fcience  to  which  his  genius  had  fo 
eminently  difpofed  him. 

The  chief  Glory  of  a  Nation  mufl: 
arife  from  thofe  men  who  have  made 
their  na:nes  memorable  by  great  and 
good  adions.— The  herd  of  Fops 
and  Fools,  however  high  their  Titles, 
will  be  foon  forgotten;— they  are 
Mi  loft 
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•ioft  with  the  trifles  of  the  moment^ 
while  the  ufcful,  honourable,  and 
a6live  lives  of  great  and  good  men 
form  the  fplendid  pidure  which  fuc- 
•ceedins;  Ages  behold  with  awe  and 
veneration. 


L—  F *. 


T~T^HIS  worthy  Nobleman  would, 
Jl  I  doubt  not,  willingly  change 
his  new-  created  title  of  my  Lord^  for 
the  more  folid  one  of  an  happy  Fa- 
rther,     I    rather     fjfpedt   that    the 

*  From  the  manner  in  which  thefe  re- 
marks arc  written,  I  (hould  think  that  they 
were  made  about  the  time  of  this  Lord's 

-views 
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views  of  his  Peerage  were  founded'- 
in  misforrune,  and  the  motives 
■which  urged  him  to  afk  it  were  not 
fo  much  to  add  an  honour  to  his  fa- 
mily^ as  to  fecure  certain  perma- 
nent privileges  which  might  pre«- 
ferve  it  from  difgrace. 

If  it  were  permitted  to  reafon> 
upon  the  matter,  the  conciufion^ 
would  be,  that  this  Lord  met  with. 
a  y^ry  undeferved  fate,— In  him- 
fclf  he  was  an  honed,  worthy,  pru- 
dent, and  independent  charad:er ; 
managed  his  own  ample  fortune 
with  wifdom ;  p-eferved  a-  proper 
Hofpitality  in  the  Country  where 
he  hved,  and  acquired  that  influence- 
which  is  the  offspring  of  popular  re^ 
gard  and  ven-ration.— Won  by  his. 
•^^3.  prudent 
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prudent  and  fcnfible    condufl,    his- 
very  diftant  relation,  the  late  Lord 

F ,  made  him  the  inheritor  of 

his  immenfe  property,  as  a  perfon 
whofe  character  and  difpofitions 
would  lead  him  to  apply  it  to  the 
wifefl  purpofes.  I  never  heard  his- 
ceconomy  accufed  of  being  too  ftrait 
either  to  his  Neighbour,  his  Friend, 
or  his  Children. — It  is  therefore  a 
moft  lamentabie  circiimilance,  that 
the  latter  fhould,  by  a  fyilem  of  ex- 
travagance, wherein  no  one  good 
was  done,  no  one  worthy  adl  per- 
formed, no  one  good  confcquence 
derived,  tear  fuch  a  noble  fortune  to 
pieces,  embitter  the  latter  years  of 
an  excellent  parent,  and  employ  his 
cloung  life  in  the  miferable  duty  of 
preferving  a  remnant  of  one  of  the 

fined 
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fineft  ellates    in    the   kingdom    to 
children  yet  unborn  *  . 


*  In  the  annals  of  modern  extravagance, 
there  has  not  been  fuch  an  extenfive  and 
iifelefs  diffipation  as  has  been  contrived  by 
the  i-zvo  elder  fons  of  this  family,— There 
was  neither  fplendor  nor  elegance  in  the 
bufinefs,  and  the  golden  interval  was  not 
graced  with  jovial  mirth  or  fmiling  hofpi- 
tality.  It  gave  neither  bread  to  t'he  La- 
bourer, nor  encouragement  to  the  Artiil  j  na 
one  profited  by  it  but  the  bloodfucking  Ufu- 
rer,  the  Jockey,  and  the  Gamefler.— I?  was  a 
ruin  with  fcarce  a  wreck  ;— when  the  bark 
funk,   a  few  fjiken   flrcamers  floared  on  the 

tt'ave,   and  that  was  all The  attempt  to 

overturn  the  teilamentary  arrangement  of 
the  late  Lord  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  was 
illegal ;  and  they  were  friends  to  the  laws  of 
their  country  who  oppofed  the  innovating 

defign. The  infant    and  the  child  unborn 

will  one  day  chank  them  for  their  juilice  and 
their  mercy. 


M4  D— 
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D—  of  C . 

IF    the  mod  amiable   heart,    the 
moft   polifhed   manners,  a  folid 
underflanding,    and    an   irreproach- 
able demeanour,  can   give  any  ho- 
nour to  private  life;  this  man  is  en- 
titled  to  enjoy  the  fulnefs  of  it. — 
If   found    judgment,    an    indepen- 
dent fpirir,  an  adlive  difpofition,  a  fo-- 
ber  dignity,  and  patriot  virtue,  can 
exalt  a  public  character;  thhs  Duke 
has  a  juft  claim  to  the  higheft  reputa- 
tion which  it  is  capable  of  receiving.. 

As  anhnfband,  a  father,  amafler, 
a  neighbour,  a  citizen,  a  peer,  and 
a  chriflian,  he  has  afforded  an  ex- 
ample which  would  greatly  benefit 

and 
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and'  adorn  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  if  it  could  charm  thofe  of  his- 
birth,  rank,  and  fortune,  to  make 
his  the  model  of  their  own  lives  -f. 

He  is  the  friend  of  government 
without  the  fufpicion  of  ading^ 
from  any  but  patriot  motives. — He 
has  not  only  fulfilled  his  duties,  as 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  with  ability, 
zeal,  and  attention,  without  ground- 
ing upon  them  a  claim  to  the  emo- 
luments of  government,  but  has 
Fefufed  offices  of  profit,  as  well  as 
dignity,  which  have  follicited  his 
acceptance  J, 

-j-  He  has  alwavs  preferved  the  charadler- 
of  a  decent,  moral  man: — befides,  he  has 
buiit  a  church. 

J  From  a  certain  fort  of  old-fafnioned  dig- 
nity 
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1  dwell  with  plealure  on  the  vir* 
tues  of  this  excellent  nobleman  5 
I  have  known  him  long  and  well, 
and  have  efteemed  him  as  a  cha- 
racter that  refieds  the  brighteft 
luflre  on  the  Peerage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

With  what  wii'Jom  and  good  For- 
tune  did   the   Duchefs    of  C 

difpofe  of  her  immenfe  riches  in  the 
purchafe  cf  fo  much  happinefs  as 
the  affections  of  fuch  a  man  is  ca- 
nity and  parade  that  he  fupports,  I  fliould 
think  that  he  is  lying  by  for  a  hlue  Ribbon  i 
and,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  his  charafter, 
)ie  would  rather  be  adorned  with  that  perfo- 
nal  bawble,  than  be  employed  in  the  mod 
honourable,  and  what,  I  believe,  is  of  more 
confequence  to  his  Grace,  the  mo^ profitable 
poU  his  Majefly  has  to  bellow. 

pablc 
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pfable  of  beftowing!  All  the  privileges 
of  rank  and  itation,  hov/ever  great 
they  may  be,  are  but  duft  in  the 
balance,  when  compared  with  the 
folid  honours  of  virtue,  and  the 
genuine  comforts  of  domeftic  life  §. 


E-    of   B— . 


I 


T  has  been  faid,  that  the  fortune 
which   gives   a    throne   forbids 


§  Thefe   fenti merits  mtrft  allude  to   the 

late   moil     excellent  Duchefs    of   C . 

His  Grace,  however,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
is  married  again  ; — a  rich  virgin  was  his 
former  lot,  a  rich  widow  is  his  prefent  for- 
tune :  but,  from  the  vanity  and  extravagance 
of  this  woman,  and  the  uncertain  contingen- 
cies of  her  property,  &c.  &c.  &c.  the 
Hamp^ire  people  think  thut  the  poor  Duke  is 
c&mpletely  taken  in, 

him 
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Mm  who  fits  on  it  to  have  a  Frkndw 
What  ! — are  the  noblefl:  feel- 
ings of  human  nature  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  royal  bofom  ? — and 
is  a  Sovereign  the  only  perfon  in 
his  kingdom  who  cannot  retreat 
from  the  labours  of  duty  to  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  Friendfhip,  or  lofe  the 
form^  of  power  in  the  fociety  of  thofe- 
he  loves  ? — Are  his  eyes  to  be  (hut 
againd  confummate  merit  ? — Mu(l 
he  be  ungrateful  to  long  fcrrvice^ 
and,  the  moment  he  facceeds  to 
power,  does  it  become  a  duty  in 
him  to  eflrange  himfelf  from  thofe- 
who  have  guided  his  youth,  im- 
proved his  mind,  and  fitted  him 
for   the  pre-eminence  he  poiTeflfes  ^ 

What    will    the  rigid  diclator 

of  Kings   allow   to  be    a  wife  re- 
lax atio  a 
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laxation  from  the  cares  of  empire  ? 
— Mull  he  retire  at  once  from  ac- 
tive duty  CO  gloom  and  folitucle  ? 
Is  he  t:>  go  abroad,  like  the  Tar- 
tar en  Lumj^  for  mere  purpofes  of 
pohcy,  and  then  be  (hut  up  from 
all  the  pleafures  of  fociety  ? — Muft  a 
King,  to  acl  aright  towards  his 
people,  be  ungrateful  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  fcrved  him,  and 
pafs  by  the  merit  that  claims  pro- 
:tedion?  -f 


t  The  Writer  greatly  miflakes  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  warmth  into  which  he  rifes 
makes  It  evident  that  ihey  are  the  ft^nriments 
of  pafSon  inflamed  by  unplpafing  reflection, 

The  f  elings  and  ienfibilirv  of  Friend- 

fhip  are  as  neceflary  to  ptrfecl  the  roval  as 

the  private  character  ;  and  a  King    is  warn- 

^ed  againll  perfonal  attachments  loiadividu- 
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*  *         *         *  -*         « 

*  *         *         '<$         «         * 


als,  to  prevent  any  objefl  from  fianding  be- 
tween him  and  his  people.  His  fubjecls 
fhould  be  the  great  and  comprehenfive  ob- 
je£t  of  his  affections,  and  their  voice  (hould 
recommend  to  his  efleem  the  friends  of 
their  country. — Private  Friend(hip  is  very 
dangerous  to  a  Prince; — it  makes  Favour- 
ites,— a  fpecies  of  Court  Charafters  the 
moft  hoftile  to  the  Honour  of  a  Sovereign. 
The  pleafures  of  focitty  are  his »  and  he 
may  enjoy  them  with  as  much  care  and  fa- 
tisfadlion  as  any  of  his  fubjecl^s. — George  the 
Firji  enjoyed  them  ;  — George  the  Second  did 
the  fame. — They  both  had  their  privae  par- 
ties ;  but  they  were  governed,  asuich  relaxa- 
tions generally  are,  by  the  ple;ifanr,  good- 
humoured  charafters  of  thofe  who  compofed 
them;  without  thofe  violent  communications 
of  friend{hip,  which,  like  fleams  of  fine  wea- 
ther in  a  florm,  feldom  come,  never  laff,  and 
do  not  belong  to  a  King. — Befides,  when 
he  is  an  Hufband  and  a  Father,  when  he 
can  command  th€  Labours  of  Science  and 
-Genius,  when  he  has  fuch  means  of  doing 
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*  *  *  * 


^ood  and  diffufiiig  his  benevolence,  can  a 
King  complain  of  wanting  due  relaxation, 
and  the  being  deprived  of  honeft  fatisfac- 
tions,  becauie  it  is  declared  to  be  wrong  in 
him  to  tempt  a  man,  by  confidence,  to  be- 
come a  Traitor. The  Hiilory  of  Favour- 

itifm,  in  all  countries,  is  the  hiftory  of  pri- 
vate misfortune  and  public  calamity. — A 
King  is  born  for  the  ftrvice  and  to  be  the 
Friend  of  his  people;  and  a  free  people  will 
be  naturally  jealous  ot  any  per  Ton  who  di- 
vides the  Royal  Affedlion,  and  grow  into 
rage  if  he  Ihould  engrofs  it  from  them. — 
There  (hould  be  nothing  private  about  a 
King  ;  he  is  a  public  charader,  and  (hould 
preferve  the  air  of  royalty  even  in  his  moft 
eafy  retirements. — It  is  his  duty  to  reward 
thofe  who  deferve  reward,  and  to  protect 
thofe  who  deferve  protedion  ;— but  his 
bounty  (hould  have  public  utility  for  its 
grand  obje6t,  and  not  any  little  idea  of  pri- 
vate preference. — A  King  of  England  who 
inay  fo  eafily  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  polfciTes  fuch  noble  objeds  to  (ill 

kis 


(  176  ) 

■1»  *  *  *  *  ^ 

With   what    infult   I   have    been 
treated; — wich  whatriidenefs  has  the 

his  mind,  has  no  right  to  complain  of  any  re- 
■^Urain'  rlist  the  conliitution  has  made  upon 
his  prerogative,  or  (har  popular  opinion  may 

'Oppofe  to  his  vviriies.— Ir  is  ebferveJ  by 

Machiwvel,  that  Princes  are  feldom  To  judi- 
cious in  the  choice  of  tneir  favourites  as  the 
people;  a  priv.ite  man  uho  iurrenders  his 
heart  to  the  confidence  of  one  perfon,  put-s 
himfelf  into  a  very  d.ingerous"  fuuation. — 
When  a  Prince  does  it,  he  chufes  a  mailer 
'for  his  people  as  well  as  for  him.felf. — The 
relations,  by  which  a  King  {lands  in  a  gra- 
cious af;.>ect  towards  his  people, ---as  Charles 
the  FirjVs  Farliament  told  bim  when  they 
defired  him  to  remove  his  favourite  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham^ — fo  far  and  lo  univerfally 
tranfcenJ  any  relation  of  a  mafter  towards 
a  fervant, — that  any  expreiiion  of  grace  to 
rhe  latter  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  leafl  de- 
«gree  of  competition  with  the  former. 

ton2;ue 


(   ^n  ) 

tongue  of  Scandal  been  engaged 
againft  me  !  and  what  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  minds'  and  tem- 
per of  the  people,  becaufe      *      * 
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> Alas !    how  much  I  have  fuf- 

fered  for  him,  and  how  feverely  he 
has  fuffered  for  me !  and  to  prefervc 
him     ****** 

Vol.  IV.  N 


(     >78     ) 

*  *  *  *  ^  * 

I  have  made  a  facrifice  which  em- 
bitters my  life  f . 


t  The  noble  Lord  who  is  fo  affe6l*ionately 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  rcfledtions,  has 
been  fo  particular  an  objett  of  national  ob- 
fervation,  that  I  cannot  let  his  fubject  pafs 
me  without  giving  a  fliort  Iketch  of  his  cha- 
radler  and  adminiftration. 

I  (hall  pafs  over  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  charitably  admitted  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle*s  table.  I  fhall  not  relate 
the  political  principles  he  then  publicly 
avowed,  and  which  had  very  near  deprived 
him  of  that  eflential  privilege.  I  fnall  not 
confider  the  arts  by  which  he  won  his  way 
to  confidence  in  the  P —  of  W — 's  Court, 
but  (hall  begin  with  him  at  that  period  when 
his  (lumbering  ambition  awoke  and  grafped 
at  fupreme  power. 

There  never  was  a  period  in  the  annals  of 
this  country,  when  the  Royal  Favourite  had 
fuch  an  opportunity  of  fatisfying  ambition 
as  the  E —  of  B —  poireifed  at  the  accef- 
fion  of  his  prefect — «— .     The  Englifh  are  a 

good- 


I 


(   m  ) 

good-natured  people,  and  at  that  tJme  they 
were  fo  enamoured  of  their  Prince,  that,  al- 
though  Scottijl,  Perfidy  was  not  quite  forgot, 
the  appointment  of  him  to  the  firll  hono- 
rary poft  about  the  court  would  not  have 
called  forth  an  ill-natured  obfervation  :  — 
nay,  fo  much  were  the  people  difpofed  to 
acquiefce  in  the  wiihes  of  their  native  King, 
that  his  being  named  Secretary  of  State  d?d 
iiot  create  the  murmurs  which  might  have 
been  expeded  ;  nor  would  they  have  ever 
Kicreafed,  if  the  Scot  had  moderated  his  am- 
bition.—But  he  wilhed  to  get  rid  of  a  coad- 
jutor,  uhofe  fplendid  talents  eclipfed  his 
own,  and  the  fuperiority  of  whofe  genius  he 
found  too  impofing  for  him.  This  was  ra- 
ther  a  dangerous,  but  not  a  difficult  bufinefs ; 

and  by  working  up  the to  force  a  pen- 

fion  on  Mr.  P— ,  his  cowardice  found  a  re- 
fuge in  the  idea,  that,  by  thus  damning  the 
late  Secretary  as  a  Penlioner,  in  the  public 
opinion,  he  fhould  poffefs  his  future  power 
without  peri!,  and  without  controul.  He 
forced  that  Pilot  from  the  Helm  who  had 
conduaed  the  velTel  to  Glory,  and  feized  it 
with  his  own  trembling  hand  which  was  not 
able  to  hold  it  ;  and,  after  he  had  awakened 
the  dying  embers  of  diffention  between  two 
•'^  2  parts 


(     i8o     ) 

parts  of  the  fame  kingdom,  by  his  daring, 
continual,  and  decided  preference, — 'after 
having  made  a  difgraceful  peace,  diftrelfed 
government,  and  renclered  his  too  confiding 
— ~-  unpopular,  he  I'culked  like  a  very  cow- 
ard from  bis  port,  and  was  feen  no  more.— 
Howevei,  through  the  courfe  of  feveral ihort- 
lived  Adminlllrations,  he  attempted  to  rule 
behind  the  curtain,  and  completed  the  bufi- 
refs  of  clouding  the  dawn  of  a  reign  that  pro- 
jnifed  a  more  effulgent  greatnefs  than  the 

world   had  ever  beheld. The  effefts  of 

hh  Adminillration  were  long  ago  foretold  ;— 
they  are  now  compleating,  to  the  fhame,  I 
had  almoft  faid,  to  the  downfal  of  this  once 
fplendid  Empire. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Nobleman  ever 
had  a  fpark  of  good-will  to  this  country,  and 
that  there  ever  was  a  man  more  infedled 
with  Scottifli  Prejudices  againft  it. — What 
are  his  true  political  fentiments,  and  what 
have  ever  been  his  wifhes  for  the  Britifh 
Throne,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  but 
this  I  will  venture  to  aifert,  that  the  j>4mor 
P atria y  the  noble  glow  of  patriotic  paffion, 
which  is  ever  allied  to  fo  many  great  and  no- 
ble qualities,  is  not  known  to  him. — He  is 
fclfifh,  ^timid,    gloomy,    and    ambitious,— 

proud, 


(     i8i     ) 

proud,  unforgiving,  and  relentlefs. — He 
hates  the  Englifh  people  from  principle;— 
they  obftrui^ed  his  views,  drove  him  from 
power,  threatened  his  life,  made  him  fly 
from  his  country, — and  now  fuifer  him  to 
linger  out  a  miferable  exiftence,  as  an  ob- 
je^,  though  deferving  of  punishment  from 

the ,  beneath  their  indignation.- 

If  I  underftand  him  rightly, — he  looks  with 
a  malignant  pleafure  on  our  prefent  diftrefs 
and  danger,  and  would  find,  in  the  defpair 
of  this  country,  a  compenfation  for  his  own 
difappointed  Ambition. 


The  end  of  the  FOURTH  VOLUME, 
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